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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—The meeting at Spa came to an 
end without having accomplished what it set out to do, 
and with partial victory resting with the Germans. The 
policy of obstruction which Germany 
has followed ever since the signing 
of the armistice was again in opera- 
tion and was again somewhat successful. On the ques- 
tion of disarmament which was strictly enjoined on 
Germany by the Allies in the Versailles Treaty, but 
has been disregarded to a surprising degree, Germany 
not only escaped punishment for non-fulfilment in the 
past, but in addition gained considerable, mitigations for 
the future. According to the treaty Germany was to 


Meeting at 
Spa 


have reduced her armed forces to 100,000 men by 
March 31, 1920; but when the delegates met at Spa the 
number of armed men in Germany was admitted to 
be 1,000,000. Not only did she blame the Allies for 
demanding the fulfilment of the terms of the treaty, but 
she was able to gain from them permission for the main- 
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tenance-of an armed force of 150,000 up to January 1, 
1921, and a still larger force up to October 1, 1920. 

The dispute as to coal deliveries also turned out to the 
advantage of the Germans. By the treaty they were 
obligated to deliver to the Allies 40,000,000 tons of coal 
a year. The Spa Conference closed with a statement on 
the part of the Allies that they would be satisfied with a 
little more than half that amount, namely, 24,000,000 
tons a year. The Allies also granted Germany’s demand 
that a higher price should be paid for certain grades of 
coal, bound themselves to supply food to the miners, and 
partially yielded to Germany’s demand for the Silesian 
coal fields by agreeing to allot to Germany a portion of 
the fields in Upper Silesia, irrespective of the results of 
the plebiscite which is still to take place. Even these 
results took on the appearance of hard-won concessions 
from Germany, and were accomplished only after threats 
to dissolve the Conference and to proceed to armed occu- 
pation of further portions of the Ruhr district. Ger- 
many’s final agreement was signed under protest and 
with reservations. 

The fixing of the indemnity was one of the chief pur- 
poses of the Spa Conference. The Allies were eager to 
fix this, but again they failed of their purpose. Not only 
did the Conference close without having effected any- 
thing in this direction, but it practically countenanced the 
German disregard of the Reparations Commission, which 
was, in the terms of the treaty, to set the amount of the 
indemnity. From present indications it would seem that 
the whole matter will be opened up again and that Ger- 
many, instead of being forced to accept the findings of the 
Allies, will be admitted to a voice in the settlement. 

The outstanding features of the Conference, apart 
from German obstructionism, was the conciliatory spirit 
of the Allies and their willingness to meet any reasonable 
representations on the part of the Germans, the united 
front which they opposed to all German efforts to effect 
divisions among them, their determined attitude when 
Germany attempted to shirk burdens which it was known 
she could bear, and their eagerness to do everything that 
seemed likely to hasten the stabilization of conditions, 
even to the extent of practically amending the treaty. 


Home News.—The convention of the so-called Third 
Party, recently in session, which opened at Chicago with 
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the hope of uniting all the political elements that are 
dissatisfied with the Democratic and 
Republican platforms and Presiden- 
tial nominees, ended in confusion. At 
the beginning of the convention efforts were made to 
amalgamate the Labor Party, the Non-Partisan League, 
the World Veterans, the Single Taxers and Forty- 
Kighters, under a common purpose, which was to be 
denominated “ Liberal Americanism.” The attempt 
failed, most of the parties seceded, and the convention 
closed with talk of forming a fourth party, under the 


The Third 


Party 


banner of “ Real Americanism.” 
The party received by unanimous vote the official title 
of Farmer-Labor Party, and, after rejecting the minority 
and more conservative platform, adopted the platform of 
the majority, which contained a number of planks of so 
radical a character that Senator La Follette refused to 
allow his name to be presented as a candidate for the 
nomination. As a partial result of his withdrawal, the 
convention soon got out of the hands of the more con- 
servative delegates and was swept into ultra radicalism. 
Parley Parker Christensen, a radical lawyer of Utah, was 
nominated for the Presidency and Max S. Hayes, a labor 
leader, for the Vice-Presidency. Although individuals 
bolted from their ranks, the Single Taxers withdrew 
from the movement because their plank was not incor- 
porated into the platform, as also did the Forty-Eighters, 
because the platform was too radical for their taste. The 
farmer element of the Non-Partisan League has, too, 
repudiated the new party. As a consequence, the only 
party left in the field is the Labor Party, whose victory 
is discounted, because the proposed amalgamation failed, 
and especially because it has lost the moneyed support 
on which it counted. In spite of disunion, which has 
destroyed all hope of success, the Labor Party intends to 
carry on a campaign of propaganda, and Mr. Christensen 
is determined to take his nomination seriously and to 
make a fight, if not for actual election, at least for the 
enlightenment of the American public on radical ideals. 


France.—Some months ago during one of the debates 
occasioned by the crisis then existing in the transporta- 
tion service on account of the strikes, M. Le Trocquer, 
minister of public works, declared 
that the material causes of the crisis 
were accompanied by moral restless- 
ness and promised that other organizations besides the 
legally constituted syndicates would be heard, notably the 
independent syndicates of Alsace and Lorraine. Where- 
upon M, Lobet, Socialist deputy, strongly protested that 
the independent syndicates or syndicats confessionnels, 
as he termed them, should not be consulted on the same 
footing with the syndicates adhering to the Fédération 
and to the Cenfederation General du Travail. The deputy 
from Moselle, M. R. Schuman, immediately took issue 
with him in defense of the independent syndicates of 
He said: 


A Defense of 
Christian Syndicates 


Alsace-Lorraine. 
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_congress held in November, 1919. 
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They are reproached for their religious character. This is 
not accurate at least in Alsace-Lorraine. But even were it true 
it could furnish no argument against them. Catholicism is not 
only a religious Faith, it is a social doctrine. Just as the C. G. T. 
finds inspiration in philosophic doctrine so Catholics have the 
right to form syndicates on the basis of their religious belief. 
To deny them this right would be anti-republican and anti- 
democratic. I hope that the promises of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works will be followed by very definite instructions on this 
head and that the instructions will apply not merely to the 
regions around Strassburg but to the whole of France. This 
will mean a realization of the principles of liberty and equality 
which constitutes the real foundation of every Republican and 
Democratic organization. 

As the Temps noted this brief but firm bit of improvi- 
sation “stamped with high moral fervor and nobility” 
was received with long applause in the chamber of 


deputies. 


, 


More recently a national congress of the French con- 
federation of Christian workingmen was held in Paris. 
This important step towards a more effective unity among 
the Christian syndicates scattered 
throughout the country is the result 
of the earlier impulse given by a 
The statutes previ- 
ously drawn up by a committee appointed for the purpose 
were discussed and approved. The Confédération now 
enjoys legal existence. Six months of vigorous and even 
militant activity on the part of the provincial directors 
have brought the number from 321 syndicates with 90,000 
adherents, in November, 1919, up to 578 syndicates with 
140,000 adherents, in May, 1920, now grouped into 19 
regional or departmental unions. The organization will 
not be considered complete, however, until a union is 
effected on the basis of a federation of trades. Three 
such federations are already complete: those of workers 
in metallurgy, in textiles, and in clothing factories, which, 
with the federation of employees, composed of unclassified 
workmen, and the national syndicate of railroad workers, 
now constitute five trade federations. The federation of 
employees is the oldest and most numerous. Around it 
have gathered gradually all the elements which today 
are embodied in the Confédération Francaise des Travail- 
leurs Chrétien. Through its intervention conditions have 
been ameliorated, labor contracts signed and claims de- 
fended with energy. On several occasions when the em- 
ployer proved intractable recourse was had to a strike. 
But in such cases the Federation ever made it a point 
not to depart from a loyal desire for conciliation and a 
real understanding. 

In June last a movement was started with the purpose 
of reestablishing the Jnternationale des Syndicats Chrétien 
such as it existed before the war. This, if successful, 
will include associations in both Germany and Austria. 
At a meeting held in May 250 delegates voted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Federation of 
Christian W orkmen 
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The Congress is of the opinion that ignorance, heedlessness 
or the violation of Christian principles has brought the whole 
world into the present grave crisis with which it is now strug- 
gling and from which Labor in particular is greatly suffering. 
Materialistic teaching proclaims earthly happiness as the sole 
end of human existence. It allows individuals as well as cor- 
porations, whether consciously or unconsciously indoctrinated 
with such teaching, to arrogate the absolute right to satisfy all 
their appetites and it declares legitimate every means to the at- 
tainment of this end. Unbridled egoism of every description, 
the abuse of force, the war of classes and the destruction of all 
social equilibrium are the fatal consequences of such doctrines. 
Only by the application of the principles of justice and of 
Christian charity can men be brought to a correct notion of 
their duties as well as of their rights. Thus alone can the due 
equilibrium so indispensable to social peace be reestablished be- 
tween the various elements engaged in the work of production. 

Having thus repudiated the doctrines of materialism 
the Congress declares its desire to base the activities of 
the Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens 
on Catholic social teaching, which demands respect for 
the freedom and dignity of man, for private and collective 
right to property, right of association, the maintenance 
of the principle of authority, the integral fulfilment of 
duty, the sole practical guarantee of right, the safeguard- 
ing of the family, and so on. 


Mexico.—The capture of the Carranzista leader, Gen- 
eral Pallo Gonzales, has stirred his followers to action, 
and revolts have taken place in many places. Moreover, 
there are serious strikes in progress 
at Tampico and Vera Cruz. The 
latter place was isolated from the 
rest of the country when the mechanics of the Mexican 
Railway, supported by employees of other lines, quit 
work in order to force a one hundred per cent increase 
in pay. The Mexican Embassy at Washington declares 
that the “ general trend of opinion in Mexico vigorously 
condemns the revolutionary movement headed by Gon- 
zales.” A further statement of the embassy is to the 
effect that the principal officers of the army are in favor 
of the present regime. Provisional President de la 
Huerta seems to be earnest in his attempts to solve diff- 


Internal 
Disorders 


culties. 


He has ordered the return of many of the stolen’ 


churches, and has authorized the formation of a con- 
sulting branch of the Department of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor for the settlement of problems relative 
to petroleum. Its work will include such items as an- 
alysis of legislation, adjustment of controversies, devel- 
opment of the petroleum industry and so on. Prepara- 
tions are under way for the nomination of candidates 
for the presidency. El Universal is authority for the 
statement that the laymen who have grouped themselves 
under the name of the Catholic Party will put a man into 
the field. According to report the platform will include 
the establishment of cordial international relations, polit- 
ical, religious and educational freedom and sane labor 
legislation. 
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Ireland.—On July 15 the Trades Union Congress of 
Great Britain met to discuss important topics. There 
were present 800 delegates representing a total member- 
ship of 25,000,000. Among the 
agenda was a resolution submitted by 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Brit- 
ain, calling for direct action if the Government did not 
withdraw the army of occupation from Ireland. The 
resolution, which passed by a majority of 1,124,000 votes, 
took exception to the British military domination of 
Ireland, and demanded the withdrawal of all troops from 
that country, and called upon the Government to stop 
the production of munitions of war destined for use 
against Ireland and Russia. The Secretary for Ireland 
issued a formal reply to the resolution, which he de- 
clared misrepresented the actual reason for the presence 


Trades Union 
Congress 


of troops in Ireland. 


They were not there as an army of occupation but 
merely to assist civil and police powers in the preserva- 
tion of order. They were not functioning under mili- 
tary law, and their presence accounts for the absence of 
disorder on July 12. A short time before the Govern- 
ment issued this statement seven justices of the peace 
in County Cavan tendered their resignations to the Lord 
Chancellor, declaring they no longer wished to be asso- 
ciated “ with an executive whose actions are subversive 
of justice and equity and repugnant to the feelings of 
a majority” of their fellow-countrymen. In the mean- 
while there is no improvement in the railway situation. 
The workers still refuse to operate trains that carry 
troops or military supplies. 


The celebration of Orangemen’s Day passed without 
conflict between Sinn Feiners and Unionists. For a week 
preceding July 12 dispatches emanating from well-known 
sources hinted at a demonstration on 
the part of Republican troops. Of 
course the British army was to be on 
hand to protect the inoffensive 3ut the 
resourceful Sinn Feiners avoided conflict. Provocation 
enough was given by the incendiary utterances of Orange 
patriots, but Sinn Fein played the very clever policy of 
standing still. Sir Edward Carson indulged in his usual 
blatant threats. In his comment on Sinn Fein’s success- 
ful capture of county councils and courts Carson re- 
marked : 


Sir Edward Carson 
and Ulster 


loyalists. 


I say if the British Government is unable to deal with these 
matters, it ought to ask somebody else. It is an ignominious 
thing for loyal subjects of the Crown to be compelled to admit 
the authority of those professing to act in the name of the so- 
called Irish Republic. Yet to my knowledge there are men 
in South and West Ireland who, ostensibly at least, have been 
obliged to throw in their lot with these Sinn Feiners in order 
to save their persons and property from disaster. 

We know well that the real battlefield of Ireland in relation 
to a republic will be Ulster. 

Never will we enter into negotiations with the Sinn Fein 
until of their own volition they have brought to the scaffold 





the men who are giving our country throughout the world the 
reputation of being a country of criminals and assassins. 


Sir Edward concluded with this outburst against the 
Government: Ulster will organize the “ volunteers who 
lent you such splendid help to maintain the empire dur- 
ing the war.” One thing Ulster will not do. It will not 
be left helpless, but “ come what will, in the last resort 
we will rely upon ourselves and under God we will 
defend ourselves.” Sir Edward’s language bears a re- 
markable likeness to the war utterances of the Kaiser. 


Italy.—Labor troubles in the Veneto have caused the 
Holy Father to insist again on those Christian principles 
that furnish the only solid basis upon which the problems 
of labor and of society in general can 
ever be truly and reasonably solved. 
Addressed to Cardinal Lafontaine, 
Patriarch of Venice, and to the Bishops and Archbishops 
of the Veneto, the letter is in many points similar to the 
one of some months ago addressed to Mgr. Marelli, 
Bishop of Bergamo. The institution of labor bureaus for 
the settlement of the various controversies between capital 
and labor in the light of Christian principles is again 
highly commended by the Holy Father, for they are 
very useful “as long as they are inspired by Catholic 
principles and render homage to ecclesiastical authority 
in all that pertains to religious doctrine and customs.” 
“ Indeed,” the Holy Father continues, “it is the Church 
alone which has sure and sound remedies against the 
evils which are inherent to such problems, in conformity 
with the eternal laws of justice, which we hear loudly 
invoked by the whole of humanity in these days. And 
these laws must be applied, but always within their own 
limits, if they are to remain just and enduring.” This 
last point is particularly emphasized and forms the dis- 
tinctive portion of the letter. After exhorting the rich 
to be bountiful and to be moved by equity and charity 
rather than strict justice, he reminds the proletariat of 
the dangers to their faith whenever their pretensions be- 
come excessive. “It is very necessary, therefore,” says 
the Holy Father, “to abstain from intemperance: and 
there is always intemperance when force or class hatred 
is made use of, or when there is a refusal to recognize the 
various social inequalities that nature wills even within 
the equality and fraternity of humanity itself, or when 
the whole aim of life is made to consist in the conquest 
of worldly goods.” That such admonition may appear 
in its true light as the advice of a Father, the proletariat 
are further reminded of the special affection the Holy See 
has ever borne them because of their “ nearer likeness to 
Jesus Christ,” 


The Pope’s Letter 
on Labor 


Let the proletariat remain faithful to the Church, therefore, 
although she may seem to give less than her adversaries; for 
though she does not arouse hopes of things which are excessive 
and fallacious all that she promises is just and enduring. And 
let them remember that though she is the mother of all, yet 
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she has a special predilection for the poor. And even 
in those cases where she has to take up the defense of the rich 
she does not defend them because they are rich but because they 
are assaulted. 


The letter ends with an exhortation to the rich to be 
also obedient to the Church “trusting in her maternal 
affection and complete impartiality,” and with a recom- 
mendation to the Bishops that the best among the laity 
be called upon to work in the Catholic organizations, “the 
young giving their energy and the old wise counsels and 
the fruits of experience.” The clergy are again reminded 
that they are to take no part in agitations but to strive 
“to instil a wiser attitude of mind in the masses.” 


Poland.—The Allied Supreme Council issued from 
Spa on July 11 a statement asserting that Poland had 
asked for Allied intervention her situation was so serious, 
and continued: 

The Allies have therefore sent to Mos- 
cow a proposal to the Soviet for an arm- 
istice between Poland and Russia subject to the condition that 
the Polish troops retire behind Poland’s legitimate boundaries, 
the armistice te be followed by a meeting of all border States 
to fix boundaries. Should the Soviets refuse an armistice and 
attack the Poles within their proper boundaries the Allies will 
give Poland full assistance. 


The Allied 


Council’s Decision 


When the condition of Danzig came up for discussion 
before the Council, the Poles criticised the city’s present 
administration, because it is dominated by the British. 


On July 14 Andrew Bonar Law read in the House of 
Commons the note of the British Government to Soviet 


Russia, proposing an armistice with Poland. England 
) sed: 
England’s proposed | 
Note That an immediate armistice be signed 


between Poland and Soviet Russia under 
which hostilities shall be suspended. That the terms of this 
armistice provide, on the one hand, that the Polish army shall 
immediately withdraw to the lines provisionally laid down last 
year by the Peace Conference as to the eastern boundary to 
which Poland is entitled to establish a Polish administration. 

On the other hand the armistice should provide that the army 
of Soviet Russia should stand at a distance of fifty kilometers 
east of this line. In Eastern Galicia each army will stand on 
the line they occupy at the date of the signature of the armistice. 

That as soon as possible thereafter a conference, sitting under 
the auspices of the Peace Conference, shall assemble in Lon- 
don, to be attended by representatives of Soviet Russia, Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Finland, with the object of negotiating 
a final peace between Russia and its neighboring States. Repre- 
sentatives of Eastern Galicia also would be invited to London to 
state their case. . . . 

If, therefore, Soviet Russia, despite its repeated declarations, 
will not be content with the withdrawal of the Polish army on 
the condition of a mutual armistice, but intends to take action 
hostile to Poland in Poland’s own territory, the British Gov- 
ernment and its allies will feel bound to assist the Polish nation 
to defend its existence with all means at their disposal. 


Mr. Bonar Law said that the note had been sent to 
Russia with the approval of the Allies. 
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“Going to Church” in Rome 


ARTHUR BENINGTON 


wide open doorway, the vast interior of the great 

basilica is cool and dim in the morning sunshine 
that filters through windows like mosaics of jewels and 
paints holy pictures upon pavement and pillar. There 
are so many chapels and altars, such a great expanse of 
marble floor, such avenues of pillars, the people look so 
tiny, that the high altar under its columned baldachino 
seems very far away. A little group of worshipers 
stands or kneels before an altar at one side, where a 
priest is offering the Holy Sacrifice. A few penitents are 
kneeling at the grills of confessionals. A beggar woman 
sits silently near the door, receiving alms from those who 
push the heavy curtain aside to enter or depart. A few 
persons wander about looking at the sculptured monu- 
ments and tombs, their footsteps breaking the silence. 

The sharp tinkle of a bell. A priest, vested for Mass 
and bearing the sacred vessels in his hands, appears from 
a remote corner, followed by a boy. They walk across 
the vast aisle to an altar in one of the chapels, on which 
two candles are already alight. They walk, not with 
folded hands, slow step and downcast eyes, but ‘quickly 
and naturally as if they were entering a home or an 
office. The wanderers cease reading the Latin epitaphs 
and come from all parts of the basilica to group them- 
selves before the altar at which Mass is about to begin. 
Most of them stand; a few take rush-seated chairs, for 
which they pay a cent to the old woman who brings them 
from the pile beside a pillar. 

Before this priest begins his Mass he administers 
Holy Communion to a few persons who are kneeling at 
the altar rail. The worshipers stand or sit or kneel as 
they please, the only uniformity being that when the 
bell rings at the beginning of the Offertory, all kneel on 
the pavement or on the seats of the chairs they have 
turned around, but the moment the Consecration is over 
almost all resume their formes postures. 

Long before the Mass has ended, the silence is broken 
by another tinkle, and another priest enters to say his 
Mass at another altar. He, too, has his little group of 
worshipers. Sometimes in a grea’ basilica there are three 
or four Masses going on at once at different altars, and 
every priest is ready to give Holy Communion to all who 
seek it, generally before beginning his Mass. 

The Mass is over in half an hour and we can, if we 
desire, move to another altar and assist again at the 
greater part of a second. If it bea feast-day we can wait 


B vice the heavy curtain that hangs over the 


and hear a sermon or, still later, assist at solemn High, 


Mass at the high altar. If we have slept late, we need 
not miss Mass, for all the world knows that the “ lazy- 
folks’ Mass” begins at noon precisely. 

In the entrance to the church is an orario of the regular 


Masses, and we observe that in all the larger churches 
these are at every half hour from six to twelve o’clock, 
in some cases beginning at five. In the smaller churches, 
of course, there are not usually so many. But few people 
pay any attention to the time-table, knowing there are 
sO many priests to say Mass that they will not have to 
wait more than a few minutes before one will begin. 

It is very convenient, very informal, very democratic. 
There are no pews, no ushers, no seat collection; every 
one stands where he pleases, behaves himself as he 
pleases. Prince and beggar stand side by side, ladies of 
the most ancient families in Europe, gowned almost as 
simply as shop-keepers’ wives, rub elbows with peasant 
women wearing gaudy shawls over their heads; children 
wander about and often chatter. It is true there are 
no dogs or chickens, but you need not go many miles from 
Rome to find these, too. 

It is so informal that some pious Americans, accus- 
tomed to the formal, ceremonious ways of our churches, 
have been shocked. But one soon gets used to it, and I 
venture to say that after a few months of life in Italy 
most of us come back to America sighing for the sim- 
plicity and informality of the Italian churches. I shall 
never forget the reply of Ugo Ojetti, the writer on art 
and literature, toa New York woman who was reproving 
Italians for their free and easy way of assisting at Mass. 
“You don’t know how to behave yourselves in church! ” 
she said indignantly. 

“My dear lady,” replied Ojetti. ‘ You should not 
forget that our behavior in church has behind it the 
traditions of 2,000 years. Where did you American 
Catholics learn to behave in church? I think it was 
from your Puritan fellow-citizens! However that may 
be, please remember that there is a great difference be- 
tween you and us: you are God’s servants, we are His 
children. You, in your Master’s house, must behave very 
respectfully ; we, in our Father’s house, are at home, and 
we behave as we do at home. We who know our Father 
so intimately, know that He is a loving and indulgent 
Father, and we are sure He will not be offended even if 
we do sometimes take liberties with Him! But you, who 
are His servants, dare not take liberties.” 

This woman had never lived in small cities and towns 
in the Abruzzi or the Marche, as I had done, and seen 
the peasants flocking to Mass on Sunday morning, or 
she would have been less astonished at the informality 
of Roman churches. Sunday is the great market day 
in such centers of agricultural districts, the day on which 
the contadine bring their produce into town and on which 
they do their weekly shopping. A town that is quiet 
and half dead six days in the week wakes up on Sunday 
morning ; and its streets are thronged, its churches, shops, 
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and cafés crowded. In the churches of such towns there 
are none of the Roman signs “ No dogs allowed.” The 
woman who has brought a pair of turkeys or a dozen 
pigeons or a few chickens or a suckling pig to market 
carries them to Mass with her and lays them on the pave- 
ment beside her and her brood of children. It is amazing 
how well the live stock behaves in church! But if a 
turkey does squawk or a little pig squeal, what of it? 
The good Lord will not be shocked at the voice of one 
of His birds or beasts. The kneeling mothers whisper 
to the older children teaching them simply the meaning 
of the Divine service at which they are assisting, and the 
vounger children wander about at will. They sit on the 
steps of the chancel, they toddle up into the chancel; I 
have seen a priest turn about and gently shoo one off 
the altar steps. 

One Sunday morning I had been walking about Peru- 
gia with an English colonel, then military attaché of 
the British Embassy in Rome, who was accompanied by 
his large dog, of the Great Dane variety. As he had 
never before seen Perusia Augusta and had to leave that 
afternoon, I had shown him the glories of San Pietro, 
with its unrivaled view through the intarsiafura doors 
across to Assisi, and the exquisite loveliness of the 
colored facade of San Bernardino, and the grim dark- 
ness of the arched streets by the archbishop’s palace, and 
Perugino’s masterpieces in the Sali di Cambio, and the 
splendor of the ancient Municipio, when the clashing of 
the most unmelodious chimes I have ever heard warned 
us that it was noon. We were beside the Cathedral. 

“ Our last chance to hear Mass,” I remarked. 

“\Vhat shall I do with the dog?” queried the colo- 
nel, a good Catholic, but, like all English Catholics, accus- 
tomed to the very formal way in which ceremonies are 
conducted in the English churches. 

“ Take it in with us,” I replied. 

“] am afraid they won't like it,” he said. 

“On the contrary,” I answered, “they will like it. 
It will be not at all unusual to see a dog at Mass.” 

The colonel was a little doubtful, but we took the dog 
into the Cathedral and he lay beside us on the cool pave- 
ment, behaving himself just as well as the most devout 
of the worshipers. And, if I remember rightly, he was 
not the only dog there. 

How scandalized the pious American lady would have 
been! But no one present paid the least attention. 

Not at Perugia or Florence or Milan, however, is one 
hiely to see poultry at Mass; for this you must go to 
such agricultural centers as Ascoli Piceno, Chieti, Sul- 
mona, Foligno, or Castel di Sangro. 

It is not only the people who are perfectly at home in 
their churches, but the clergy also. On the feast of St. 
Agnes I assisted at the solemn High Mass in St. Agnes’s 
in Rome. The celebrant was Cardinal Vannutelli and he 
was assisted by about twenty-five prelates. All in scar- 
let robes, they entered in procession, while the organ 
pealed a lively march, and they walked briskly, chatting 
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and smiling among themselves, in great contrast to the 
funereal march and solemn mien of Bishops and mon- 
signori entering one of our churches. 

In the churches of some Congregations where a large 
group of priests or monks gather to chant the office, one 
will see them talk and laugh, take a pinch of snuff, and 
pass the snuff-box to their neighbors. There is no irrever- 
ence, and they would be amazed at any suggestion that 
such conduct was unbecoming in the House of God. To 
such a reproach they would reply in the words of Ojetti, 
“We are at home in our Father’s house.”’ 

A comment often heard from tourists, especially Pro- 
testants, is that Romans don’t seem to go to church. It 
is only superficial observers who say such things, as any- 
one who really knows Rome can testify. I asked an emi- 
nent journalist who had made that remark on what he 
based his assertion. He replied that at the hour when 
you expect to find churches full the congregations are 
very small. I asked him what hour he meant, and he 
said eleven o’clock. When I told him that in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, from which he had just come, there had been 
at least ten Masses before eleven o'clock, hi: was 
amazed. I told him the total population of Rome was 
about 400,000, there were about 400 churches in the city, 
which means one for every thousand of population ; some 
of these churches held more than 20,000 persons, the 
average number of Masses said every Sunday morning 
was at least five, and in all the larger basilicas, Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, Santa Maria Maggiore, San Paolo, 
San Giovani Laterno, to say nothing of St. Peter’s, there 
were Masses continuously overlapping each other for six 
hours. So that if an average of only 200 persons assisted 
at each Mass, the entire population of Rome, men, women, 
children, Jews, Protestants and infidels, would be at 
church. This point of view had never struck him before. 

On the day after the armistice was signed every sign- 
board in Rome bore a narrow strip announcing “ Solemn 
Te Dewm at four this afternoon in Santa Maria degli 
Angeli.” I reached that church just at four o'clock and 
by dint of much elbowing managed to get inside. The 
entire vast space was filled with men and women stand- 
ing. There must have been at least 20,000 inside the 
basilica, and within a few minutes there were 5,000 more 
gathered outside. When the choir began the “ Te Deum,” 
the whole congregation, inside and out, joined in the sing- 
ing, everyone seemingly knowing both words and music. 
I did not see a single prayer book. Exactly the same 
thing happened about a week later in Santa Maria Ara- 
coeli, on the occasion of the official civic “ Te Deum.” 
Persons who know the words and music of the “ Te 
Deum” are accustomed to go often to church, that is 
certain. I wonder, if Archbishop Hayes were to announce 
a solemn “ Te Deum” in St. Patrick’s Cathedral for next 
Sunday afternoon and were to leave the singing to the 
congregation, whether the volume of sound would be 
great enough to be heard across Fifth Avenue! ; 

Sometimes, when distracted from worship by the elab- 
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orately precise and solemn formality of ceremonial in one 
of our New York churches, I long for the informality 
and sincerity of Rome, where I learned to feel that I, 
too, was at home in the house of my Father. 


Lace Making in Belgium 


J. VAN DER HEYDEN 


NDER the blue firmament of the heavens is there 

to be found anything man-made prettier than lace? 
But what of lace? Only women can be interested in that 
filmy fabric! Aye, does not lace form part and parcel 
of the priest’s vestments at the altar and of the adorn- 
ments of our churches? May we be indifferent to any- 
thing that enhances the public worship we pay to God? 

Moreover, lace is an artistic creation, a manifestation 
of the infinitely beautiful and wise God, who gave to man 
a mind to conceive such dainty fabrics and nimble fingers 
to realize the conceptions. Lace is beautiful, precious 
in itself, as are the delicately-hued pistils and corollas of 
flowers, as are the glossy wings of butterflies and birds; 
but it also serves to picture the beautiful around us, what- 
ever pleases our senses and strikes our imagination, 
plants, birds, animals, landscapes, and it does so in a 
graceful, atrial way that holds them up like a new crea- 
tion to our admiring gaze. 

“ Twice only,” says E. Joly, “ has man’s art succeeded 
in creating something new, something beautiful in itself, 
become like the flower of things: in Japan, where they 
conceived these light, durable lacquer-wares, which vie 
for brilliancy with gold and marble; and in Flanders, 
where the women, in collaboration with their native soil 
and the waters of the Lys, created lace.” 

Ofttimes have Flemish lace-makers beer ‘enticed away 
to foreign lands; but away from their Belgian hearth, 
their work never attained the finish of the home product. 
The waters of the Lys, the images inspired by the land- 
scape, the sweet Belgian calmness, were wanting. Their 
art proved not to be transplantable. The exiles may have 
remained faithful to it to the end; but, under those alien 
skies, they formed no pupils, nor did they transmit their 
artistic sense to their children. In Belgium the little 
daughters of lace-makers are the best pupils of lace- mak- 
ing schools. Indeed, that art is inherited as much as it is 
learned, that is, the nature, the disposition, the spirit, to 
train the lace-maker are inherited. Silent sweetness, un- 
conscious reveries, creative contemplation, are the native 
assets which make it possible to accustom children from 
the eighth and ninth year to that almost superhuman 
labor with barely visible threads which their nimble fin- 
gers convert by imperceptible degrees into that magic 
efflorescence of lace patterns bewondered abroad, next 
to venerated here. 

Strangers come hither and purchase the cobweb tex- 
ture to adorn their persons and their homes. Belgian 
women, too, use it to enhance their charms and beautify 
their dwellings; but within the borders of their country 
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it is primarily a royal appanage. Belgians offer it first 
of all to the Queen of Queens, their “ Lady Fair,” with 
whose shrines their land is studded. These are usually 
possessed of antique and modern lace treasures of price- 
less value, the loving labor of years from thousands of 
agile, patient fingers and tenderly pious hearts. They 
offer it also to the mothers, wives and daughters of their 
kings. When the best beloved and greatest of these, the 
faithful spouse of the King, “ sans peur et sans reproche,” 
returned to her own after four years of strenuous exile, 
the lace-workers’ welcome gift was a fine specimen of 
their art. 

Belgians cannot think of anything grander to present 
to their lady-sovereigns, of anything more truly Belgian, 
more completely the product of their soil and of the 
genius of their race than lace. And verily, the flax of 
which the ethereal fabric is made, grows upon the level 
lowlands along their meandering well-beloved Lys, is 
washed in its waters, dried upon their plains and by the 
rays of a sun, the heat of which is toned down by a usually 
hazy atmosphere, and it is spun by their own mill-hands, 
to become finally in the deft fingers of their lace-magi- 
cians a thing of beauty, an airy treasure, an image of 
the Belgian soil. ‘ 

The French Revolution, alas! struck a well-nigh fatal 
blow to the lace industry, when it broke up those ancient 
corporations which, by safeguarding the rights of each 
individual worker, allowed the women, whilst at the same 
time attending to their household duties, to ply the needle 
and the bobbin in the peaceful quiet of their homes and 
thus to develop unrestrictedly the most charming of all 
arts. The industrialism that followed and reigned su- 
preme throughout the nineteenth century put the indi- 
vidual at the mercy of capital and, continuing the work 
of the Revolution, left the lace-maker’s art in the saddest 
plight, all but dead. It vegetated miserably until some 
twenty years ago, when new life was infused into it by 
some patriotic men and women, lovers of the beautiful 
and true in art and nature as well as lovers of their 
country. They drew the nation’s attention to the dis- 
dained lace-workers, to their useful, noble trade. They 
made us realize the services it was rendering to the coun- 
try at large, by creating wealth and enriching art, and to 
society, by keeping thousands of women at home, in an 
atmosphere of faith and peace and the enjoyment of bliss- 
ful independence, who but for their art would have been 
forced to seek a precarious and demoralizing livelihood in 
factory or sweatshop. The new-found friends of lace 
took special pains to organize, particularly in the museums 
of the capital, sections devoted exclusively to ancient 
and modern lace specimens; and surrounded by the at- 
tractive displays, Mrs. Kéfer-Mali, a connoisseur and one 
of the staunchest of those patriotic friends of the craft, 
delivered lectures on its history in Belgium and other 
lands. This all led the way to the founding of an or- 
ganization for concerted action which secured the patron- 
age of her Majesty, always in the front rank of workers 
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seeking to promote the good and the beautiful. The 
aim was to raise the artistic value of lace and to amelio- 
rate the economical situation of the 150,000 lace-makers 
in the land. To that end artists were appealed to for 
new designs and encouraged by generous prizes awarded 
for the best presented; lace-work schools were given 
pecuniary assistance and new ones opened; and best of 
all, normal schools, to form lace-work teachers were 
inaugurated, teachers familiar not only with the technique 
of the craft, but also skilled in drawing and capable of 
designing new patterns; for as most artists are handi- 
capped in drawing designs for lace-workers, because they 
are ignorant of the technique of the art—what the thread 
in the worker’s fingers is susceptible of and what it is not 
—so the bobbin and needle artist is handicapped by her 
inability to draw, to make her own models and to cor- 
rect those she is called upon to execute. 

Thanks to the normal schools, there is now a regular 
supply of teachers for the schools which combine the 
teaching of these two branches of the trade, to which is 
still added a third, the transfer of the pen-and-ink draw- 
ing upon the pasteboard which supports the handwork as 
it progresses. This is done by means of pricked dots 
destined to receive the pins around which the threads 
are slung. That is a specialty of the trade just as draw- 
ing is; one, however, for which it is absolutely necessary 
to be a practised lace-maker. 

Whilst in Ireland lace is practically all made in con- 
¢ents, in Belgium it is an art cultivated in the homes of 
the peasantry throughout Flanders and in various cities 
as well. Ypres, Furne, Bruges, Dixmude, Ghent, re- 
nowned for their ancient glorious history, to which the 
late war has added new luster, have also been for cen- 
turies centers of the lace-making industry. The prowess 
of which they were participants and witnesses during the 
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late heroic years is already inspiring those modern 
heiresses of the artistic genius of the past, who are even 
now plying their patient, silent, exquisite art amid the 
ruins of their homes, surrounded by abandoned ammuni- 
tion wagons, cannons and other debris of the Titanic 
struggle that went on for four years on their ancestral 
soil. Mothers, wives, daughters and sisters of heroes, 
they are not less heroic themselves; for they kept on 
working, many of them, whilst over their heads hissed 
the shells of friend and foe, and around them mortars 
bellowed and cannons roared; and they returned to their 
villages laid waste by the havoc of war, to live in dug- 
outs and trenches, upon the heels of the receding enemy. 
Verily, they contribute their share to the rebirth of their 
country, and not a mean share at all; for the export of 
lace brings millions into the land every year, and not a 
cent of this is paid back for raw materials or their trans- 
formation, since the flax is home-grown and the thread is 
home-spun. 

Again are the bobbins merrily flying over the velvety 
pillows, and where but lately the rumbling of artillery and 
the crackling of guns intermingled with the cries of the 
wounded and the maledictions of hatred, is heard the soft 
whispering of the gossamer thread and the muffled cas- 
tanet clatter of the bony spodls. The lace-artists are 
working the more cheerily because their labor is now 
better remunerated, which is another result of the interest 
awakened for the lace-making art by its friends. 

There was a time when an expert lace-maker did not 
earn more than twenty cents a day. Ordinarily workers 
make five times that amount now, whilst on the other 
hand, thanks to the fairly solidly established Christian 
cooperative associations, they have considerably di- 
minished trade expenses. The art is flourishing again and 
that is a godsend for Belgium. 


The Freedom of the Catholic Press 


L. G. Harper, M.A. 


OME years ago a paper felt itself under compul- 
S sion “to do something ” for the war-smitten Bel- 
The scheme evolved was to bring to this 
country homeless Belgian orphans and place them among 
willing American families. Objections without number 
could be arrayed against this proposal. There were thou- 
sands of orphans in the local asylums for whom repeated 
pleas had failed to find homes. Furthermore, Belgian 
orphans would be Catholic orphans and, if brought over, 
must be placed in Catholic homes which, generally, had 
little space for additional babes. Nor was it ;1st to rob 
Belgium, already mercilessly plundered of her manhood, 
of the youth upon whom her future depended. 

The editor of the local Catholic weekly paper was awake 
to the menace in the proposal. He noted from what angles 
it could be fairly attacked. He even considered a sub- 
stitute proposal. He prepared for a discussion of the 
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subject from every angle. It occurred to him, too, to 
ask the opinion of the Bishop of the diocese. The pub- 
lication was diocesan property, though the editor had 
complete authority. He reasoned, though, that surely a 
daily paper in a decidedly Catholic city would not have 
launched a scheme of so vital concern to Catholics, with- 
out first having consulted with the authorities of the 
Church. So the editor got into communication with the 
Bishop. The latter advised against attacking the news- 
paper’s project. “ The plan is impossible of execution,” 
said the Bishop. “ But for us to attack it will merely 
provide that paper with an avenue of escape from an 
otherwise impossible situation and, at the same time, af- 
ford it the opportunity to denounce us as retrogressive 
ind insincere in our proposals to help suffering human- 
ity.” 

No word appeared in the Catholic paper that week in 
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reference to Belgium orphans. The Bishop was correct 
in his surmise, if mere surmise it was. The scheme failed. 
After giving widest publicity to the proposal, the paper 
was advised of a State law, compelling, if I remember cor- 
rectly, the person or agency which brought a dependent 
child into the State to provide a bond of $5,000 as assur- 
ance that that child would not become a public ward dur- 
ing its minority. And therewith the publication got over 
its solicitude for Belgian orphans as gracefully as it could. 
But, the readers of the local Catholic paper condemned 
their paper generously for its failure to leap to the de- 
fense of the poor Belgian orphans whose faith had been 
endangered. For weeks the editor was flooded with let- 
ters censuring him for his lethargy. And the publica- 
tion lost, as is always the case in such events, readers 
whom the four subsequent years of loyal defense of the 
Faith have not been able to regain. This incident sug- 
gests very forcibly the question of the freedom of the 
Catholic press. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war, the freedom of 
the American secular press was absolute. Even rudi- 
mentary decency could be outraged with impunity. This 
has accustomed the American people to a press that 
scarcely recognizes the bounds of reason in its utterances. 
Obviously these were liberties or licenses that are basically 
impossible to the Catholic press with its purpose of 
counteracting the unprincipled secular editorjal policy. 
The American press of today is no criterion of virtue. 
Try to recall a pre-war issue with, conservatively, a third 
of its reading matter dealing with lawless deeds and 
scandalous court action. The license of the American 
press permits the publication of such matter. The Catho- 
lic press, barred utterly from all indecency, has its read- 
ing class limited as a consequence. For people accus- 
tomed to feed their minds upon the sins of society have 
had their taste spoiled for the best that our Catholic 
papers can offer. 

Many columns of the secular press are devoted to what 
is styled the interpretation of news. - This is principally 
the output of special correspondents located in large cities, 
who, besides gathering an item of news add their opin- 
ion of its significance. To such interpretation can be 
charged some of the most grievous injustices which the 
press has wrought. Not the least to suffer has been the 
Catholic Church. In great number the malicious press-re- 
ports which have been circulated in reference to our Holy 
Father and his efforts to relieve the horrors of war and 
bring about a restoration of peace have had their source 
in this “interpretation” of Vatican news by so-called 
Roman correspondents. If the Catholic press is to serve 
the truth it must cling to fact. Conjecture can work 
grievous injustice to peoples and policies. So the Catholic 
press must largely sacrifice this privilege of secular 
papers, of reading motives into the deeds and proposals 
of others. The fact that such interpretation often forms 
fascinating reading matter cannot justify its continuation, 
though its elimination means the loss of readers. It is 
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preposterous to picture the Catholic press sitting in 
judgment upon men and accepting the evidence of “ per- 
haps,” ‘‘ probably,” “ undoubtedly,” “ supposedly,” etc. 

But the discussion of the freedom of the Catholic press 
goes beyond this point. During the war the boasted lib- 
erty of the American press disappeared. We need not 
enter into a detailed discussion of the censorship that was 
exercised over American editors. Suffice it to say that 
with the very outbreak of the war it became manifest 
that the American press, unless it was going to serve the 
enemy, had to submit itself to the control of the Govern- 
ment in the war news it published, so that vital military 
secrets would not be revealed to the foe. It was not 
merely a matter of checking treasonous and disloyal state- 
ments. Only one condition made this muzzle tolerable to 
American editors. There was a general appreciation of 
the stake, the security of the lives of our boys on land 
and sea, the preservation of a united people at home, the 
assurance of victory in the great cause. The national 
press agencies and all American publications immediately 
consented to censorship. And, though the limits of neces- 
sary censorship may have been far exceeded, its advisa- 
bility as a preventive against the subversion of the mili- 
tary plans of the country, was granted. 

This abnormal condition of the secular press may be 
cited as the normal condition of the Catholic press. It 
is the press of the Church militant. For the Church, there 
is always existing a condition of warfare against the 
forces of evil. And the Catholic press, though inspired 
with the purest purposes, could by unlimited freedom in 
its utterances work the same havoc that a secular paper 
would accomplish were it to disregard the requirements 
of strict military censorship, except that the stake 
in our case is not human lives, but immortal souls; the 
loss not temporal and reclaimable but eternal and irre- 
trievable. The instance cited in the introduction to the 
article serves admirably to illustrate the perpetual check 
there must be upon the freedom of the Catholic press. 
Attacked by the local Catholic weekly that great metro- 
politan paper might have been spurred to persist in its 
proposal, despite the obstacle interposed by the State law. 
The particular paper has behind it enormous capital which 
could, had it deemed the risk worth the price, have of- 
fered bonds in any required amount. But the situation 
was so cleverly handled by the local Church authorities 
that the Catholic cause was defended without the crossing 
of swords. And the incident could be duplicated a thou- 
sand times from the experiences of virtually every Cath- 
olic editor. 

There are advocates of pitiless publicity. At times this 
may be an advisable policy, but being pitiless it may more 
frequently be incautious, foolish, harmful and, above all, 
unjust. And the Catholic press, inspired by the noblest 
principles, must often make sacrifices that wrench the 
heart of a newspaper man. But the unthinking Catholic 
readers immediately lay the lash of stinging criticism upon 
the Catholic editors. 


There is an additional consideration bearing somewhat 
on this topic. The secular press renders some service to 
the State which the Catholic press need not render to the 
Church. The Government in its attempt to unite the 
people for the prosecution of the war found itself vir- 
tually without civil organizations as a channel through 
which to work. The press was called upon to supply the 
emergency. The food and fuel conservation programs, 
the Red Cross and camp recreational campaigns, the War 
Saving Stamps and Liberty Loan drives were largely con- 
ducted through the press. The Catholic Church on the 
other hand is most completely organized. The authori- 
ties anxious to reach the Catholic people need not depend 
upon the Catholic press, but can direct their words to the 
laity immediately through the parochial organizations. 
Which of the two methods is the more efficacious, that 
which the government was compelled to adopt, the 
columns of the press, or that of the Church? But be- 
cause the Catholic press does not at times render this 
wholly, unnecessary service, it again must bear bitter 
criticism. 

There is a last thought. Normally, the editor of the 
secular paper is supreme dictator of its policies and prin- 
ciples. This condition can never exist in the Catholic 
newspaper office. Its presumption is ridiculous. Nor 
does it matter seriously whether the paper is diocesan 
or private property. In the Catholic Church obedience to 
authority is not a mere consideration of expediency or 
compulsion. It is a principle which obtains even in an 
editor’s office. 

Still, despite all that has been said, the Catholic press 
It is merely not unlicensed or unprincipled. And 
because it is not either, a people that has become 
accustomed to a press that recognizes no bounds is fre- 
quently displeased with and disloyal to the Catholic press. 
This condition exists today in reference to our local 
It will exist tomorrow, too, even 


is free. 


Catholic weeklies. 
though that day brings with it several Catholic dailies. 
For the Catholic daily cannot indulge license any more 
than can a Catholic weekly. Nor will the fact that its 
issues appear daily modify the judgment of a large por- 
tion of the Catholic people, whose criterion in determin- 
ing editorial merit is the American secular newspapers of 
normal times. To refer to European Catholic dailies is 
wholly beside the point. They are catering to European 
Catholics and have in competition a European secular 


press. 


A Convert, Botanist, Literateur 
M. B. DownincG 

CRITICAL estimate of Longfellow’s poetry, of 
unique interest, may be read in a hitherto unpub- 
lished paper of Dr. Edward Lee Greene, the master 
botanist who died in Washington, D. C., on November 
10, 1915. For this distinguished scientist, poetry served 
as wings on which he mounted to solace and rest after 
A convert to the Faith, 


the grinding work of his day. 
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he had been rector of the Protestant Episcopal church 
in Berkeley, California, it is characteristic of his intensely 
religious nature that the appraisement of Longfellow’s 
poetry is along spiritual lines and that he is assigned a 
place among the immortal because of the virile Catholic 
quality of his best poems, notably the concluding canto 
of “ Hiawatha.” It is gruesome to observe a scientist dis- 
sect a pet, and many may wince at the ruthless destruction 
of cherished ideals, “ Evangeline,” for instance, but the 
exalted fame of the critic lends weight to the argument. 

Dr. Greene possesses more claims to pre-eminence than 
commonly fall to one man. He is regarded as the father 
of systematic botany in this country and more than forty 
volumes of profound erudition are but a part of the evi- 
dence to this claim. He has been called the father of 
botanical nomenclature and five thousand new species of 
plants which he discovered and popularized bear good 
Latin names of his selection. In the domain of historical 
botany he stands supreme, and Torreya, the veteran 
botanical journal of New York, has this to say of him 
in the memorial number of November, 1915: 

The fame of Edward Lee Greene will rest enduringly on his 
last publication, “ Landmarks of Botanical History” of which 
unfortunately but two volumes were completed at the time of 
his death. Easily the best classical scholar, among contempo- 
raries, he brought to this work a certain fluent and delightful 
style. The combination of broad scholarship and attractive pre- 
sentation of subjects make it difficult to speak with restraint 
of a work which has already become classic. 

Added to his claims to botanical distinction, Dr. Greene 
was a linguist of renown and his correspondence with 
every leading scientist of his time and in every country 
shows a knowledge of the prominent Continental tongues 
and many of the dialects, with some experience in Orien- 
tal and other alien languages. He was so accurate and 
consciencious that he would not use a quotation unless 
he could verify it in the original. He frequently spent 
precious weeks in mastering a language just to make sure 
of a ten-line extract to illumine his text. He held in 
chronological order the chair of botany at the University 
of California and at the Catholic University of America; 
he was for ten years associate in botany at the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington and when death called 
him from his labors, he was head of the botanical de- 
partment at Notre Dame, Indiana. This last-named seat 
of learning was the legatee of his splendid library and 
priceless herbarium. It will interest thousands of friends 
of this great scientist and devout son of the Church to 
know that the University of Notre Dame intends to issue 
in book form the autobiography, which Dr. Greene had 
named “ Botany in My Own Time,” and to this will be 
appended such parts of his voluminous correspondence 
and other papers as will enhance the value of this work. 

After remarking the early predilection of Longfellow 
for a Catholic environment, Dr. Greene has this to sav of 
“ Evangeline ” : 

The long and full description of the honest simple pious life 
is replete with beauty of scene and grace of diction; and the 
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young maiden Evangeline is the pride of the colony. She is 
betrothed to the worthiest of Acadian youth, Gabriel; but 
shortl; after the betrothal dire calamity befalls the Acadians. 
On account of their Catholic religion, if for any assignable 
reason, a Protestant King confiscates the lands of the colonists, 
and sends the people into exile. Evangeline is soon made 
fatherless; the shock of this great calamity proving a death 
blow to her aged and venerated father. During the transporta- 
tion of the colonists the affianced pair become separated; neither 
party knowing what has become of the other. At this impor- 
tant point in the story, the poet proves unequal to his high 
task. He allows the strong and beautiful womanly character 
of the young Evangeline to weaken. He did not know how 
to sustain the dignity of her character as a well-instructed and 
spiritually fortified Christian girl. Instead of remaining with 
the enfeebled, impoverished and afflicted land of her people, 
she sets out on a lonely expedition, across prairies, and over 
mountains, in an almost frantic and half-insane search for 
Gabriel; and this search continues for years and years, even until 
she is old and gray. Then at last, and almost in despair, she 
makes her way to Philadelphia, becomes a Sister of Mercy, and 
gives the mere remnant of her days to works of benevolence and 
charity in the hosptials of that city. 


Dr. Greene denounces the idea of such a pious, cour- 
ageous maiden squandering her youth as Longfellow 
paints. He believes she would have cast her sorrow on 
the tender Heart of her Saviour and if her lover were 
not restored, she would have turned for comfort where 
alone it may be found. 


No such noble character as the poet depicts in the opening 
stanzas would have wasted forty years ransacking wild woods 
and prairies in quest of a lost prospective husband. And when 
she found him at last, aged and dying in a hospital, her actions 
would have been far different than the poet narrator describes. 
Sisters of Mercy do not enact that sort of scene over the dying, 
no matter who the expiring one may be or may have been. It 
is plain as I peruse this fine piece of writing, that in the young 
girl Evangeline, our poet had a character greater and stronger 
than he knew and quite beyond his powers of successful treat- 
ment. He could perceive, appreciate, admire the perfection, 
the peculiar perfection of Catholic maidenhood. But Catholic 
womanhood in all its superhuman power to suffer and endure, 
yet be courageous, dignified and devoted to the highest aims, 
this he could not conceive aright, for the reason that he had 
no experience of that Divine grace and strength that make al- 
most sublimely successful the inner and the outer life of the 
true Catholic. 


In “ Pulaski’s Banner,’ Dr. Greene sees a promise 
which was never realized, “ that the poet would abandon 
the cold, lifeless, almost religionless institution of Unita- 
rianism in which he had been reared and find peace and 
happiness in the true Church of Christ.” For, he argues, 


No Protestant boy of sixty-five years ago who had never 
been outside of Maine had opportunity to learn of Catholic 
rites and ceremonies, except by careful and diligent reading. 
He has done violence to truth and reality in that no such cere- 
mony could have occurred in a Protestant meeting house either 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, or anywhere else. The stanzas 
are indeed a literary curiosity, and demonstrate the graceful 
manner in which the young rhymster could adorn a plain Pro- 
testant meeting-house with an altar, burning tapers, a priest, 
incense and rows of nuns singing vesper hymns. 


“ Myles Standish” as a literary production is faithful 
enough to life in Colonial New England. Yet the poet 
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introduced one exceedingly foreign picture on the first 
page, when he describes John Alden as being 
Fair-haired, azure-eyed with delicate Saxon complexion, 
Having the dew of his youth and the beauty thereof as the 
captives— 
Whom St. Gregory saw and exclaimed, Not Angles but 
Angels. 

Only one whose mind was deeply permeated with Cath- 
olic ideals would have painted a scene so inharmonious 
with Puritan surroundings. 

I do not know how many lovers of Longfellow will confirm 
my opinion that of all he has written Hiawatha holds the high- 
est rank. Perhaps my one native yearning for wild natural 
scenes predispose me in its favor. I know that no such fine 
angelic Red Man exists or ever did exist as this mythical Hia- 
watha, a transcendentally spiritual, noble and prophetic Indian 
whose mission was to prepare the way for the black gown bear- 
ing the Cross of Christ. I can read with renewed pleasure this 
great poem and find it all wildly beautiful and lyrically perfect 
where others are wearied with repetition. I know no finer word- 
painting than Hiawatha affords. The essence of the myth for me 
is the man’s mystic destiny and his lofty character,—his last 
act a welcome to the black gowns, the first of the heroic band 
of Catholic missionaries, offering the shelter of his roof and 
exhorting his people to accept and live by the law of Christ. 
Whatever defects the critical eye may discern, for me the man 
who wrote the concluding lines of Hiawatha deserves to be 
among the immortals. 

In this essay on Longfellow, which was prepared as a 
lecture for a small village literary society, the venerable 
scholar discusses in turn “ The Psalm of Life,” “ The 
Skeleton in Armor,” and some of the “ Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,” but the scope of this paper forbids more than 
this brief notice. The essay, which shows many lights 
hitherto unnoted, will be included in a future volume 
of the miscellaneous writings of Edward Lee Greene. 


An Apologist in Court-Dress 
Joun C. REVILLE, S. J. 


HREE men, the Count de Maistre, the Viscount de 
Bonald, and the Abbé de Lamennais, the abbé of the 
years of his fidelity to Rome, formed in France during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century a Catholic trium- 
virate of genius and learning. Under their leadership 
was launched the movement sometimes known as the 
Counter-Revolution, to combat the theories of the Ency- 
clopedists, the Diderots, the Voltaires and the Rousseaus 
of the eighteenth century. These theories put into prac- 
tice by a generation bred in Deism and atheism, had pulled 
down throne and altar, and deluged France with blood. 
In his “Genie du Christianisme” Chateaubriand had 
attempted an apology of the old Faith. Admirably suited 
to the times, which, strange to say, were abnormally senti- 
mental and dreamy, the book, from the philosophic side, 
was undeniably weak. It dealt with Christianity almost 
entirely from the esthetic point of view. Its main thesis 
might be summarized in the proposition: “ Christianity is 
beautiful, it is therefore true.” De Maistre, de Bonala, 
and de Lamennais felt the weakness of the argument. 
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They realized that in her armory the Church had stronger 
weapons with which to arm her soldiers. So in the first 
volume of his “ Essai sur I’'Indifférence,” which roused 
the indifferent and the unbeliever like a thunder clap, and, 
free from the errors which disfigured the sequel, Lamen- 
nais’ had indicted his generation for its contempt of 
religion. De Bonald, profoundly Catholic at heart in spite 
of philosophic errors, in his “ Théorie du Pouvoir Pol- 
itique et Religieux” and “ Législation Primitive,” 
endeavored to restore to an age perverted by the heresies 
of the eighteenth century, sound ideas of society, respon- 
sibility, authority, law and liberty. In his “ Considéra- 
tions sur la France,” “ Soirées de St. Petersbourg,” ‘* Du 
Pape,” De Maistre became the apologist of Providence, 
of the true mission of the French nation, of the spiritual 
and temporal sovereignty of the Vicar of Christ. 

Of these triumviri; the most balanced in system and 
thought is the Franco-Sard diplomat. It is a century 
since he published “ The Pope.” Around the man and 
his books a storm has always brooded. Half-hearted 
Catholics find him too uncompromising and stern ; infidels, 
scoffers called him reactionary, “ apologist of the hang- 
man,” prophet of the past, champion of a lost cause. But 
if we overlook his aristocratic hauteur, some high-handed 
judgments and venturesome paradoxes, and forget in the 
general urbanity and distinction of his style, the occa- 
sional overtones of dictatorial, even despotic verdicts, we 
shall easily recognize a masculine mind stored with the 
experiences of the past, opulent with the spoils of many 
literatures, observant of men and events, keenly apprecia- 
tive of the motives lurking beneath the rind of fact, an 
analytic, philosophic mind. 

In De Maistre was verified the principle that men ever 
bear the seal stamped upon them in early years. Born 
in 1754 at Chaméry under the buttresses of the Alps, at 
a time when the school of Voltaire and Rousseau was at 
its height, reared in one of those old Franco-Sard families 
in which Spartan simplicity was blended with French 
courtesy and Italian charm, a pupil of the Jesuits, who 
taught him to love virtue more than popularity or gold, to 
think and to write, Senator of the realm in what was 
but a third-rate power, the Sardo-Piedmontese kingdom, 
diplomatic representative of his almost financially ruined 
sovereign at Lausanne and St. Petersburg, faithful to 
that sovereign in spite of his king’s poverty and his own 
penury, sacrificing for him the brilliant offers of Alexan- 
der of Russia, watching at close range the intricate work- 
ings, the cogs and gearing of world movements, tracing 
causes and forecasting results, he seemed Providentially 
destined to fight the Revolution. The infidel and atheistic 
brood of that grim Saturn that devours his children has 
never forgiven him and has in every way tried to dwarf 
his imposing figure. 

There is an admirable unity in the philosophy of the 
author of the “ Considérations sur la France,’ “ La Sou- 
veraineté,” “Le Principe Générateur des Constitutions 
Politiques” and “Du Pape.” De Maistre was a mon- 
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archist, a thorough-going anti-Revolutionist. Wherever 
he saw the spirit of the anti-social, anti-religious Revolu- 
tion, he attacked.it, visor up, craving no quarter and 
giving none. He did not always sift the grain from the 
chaff of the new sowing and its harvest, nor discern in 
the follies of his opponents some noble principles, which 
after all were not theirs, but had been filched from the 
storehouse of Catholic truth. But injustice either from 
the Revolution or from anointed princes, was not to his 
liking, and when at the Congress of Vienna suave pleni- 
potentiaries were toying on the chessboard of politics 
with peoples as pawns, he protested that these were sacred 
and were not to be dealt with as if they were bits of out- 
worn furniture to be tossed right and left at the bidding 
of royal auctioneers. All power, says the statesman- 
author, quoting St. Paul, comes from God; constitutions 
elaborated by the light of reason alone can be neither 
solid nor lasting; individuals and societies cannot do 
without God. The volumes on “ Sovereignty” and 
“Generative Principle of Political Constitutions” are 
dedicated to the evolution of these principles now sadly 
needed when constitutions are being framed for States 
born of the throes of the World War. The eighteenth 
century had tried to build a society without God. It 
succeeded in imposing upon Europe the tyrannies of the 
Revolution. It lifted to overlordship the spurred and 
booted conqueror who drove it to battle-shambles that 
almost bled it to death. False ideas of the origin and the 
formation of society were at the bottom of the whole 
perverted system. According to Rousseau’s “ Contrat 
Social,” men had originally entered into society, not 
through any instinct or impulse placed in their hearts by 
God, but because it pleased them for their mutual benefit 
to frame a compact for the purpose. Hence the compact 
was theirs, made on their own terms. They could thus 
write into it what pleased them; all sovereignty, rights, 
duties, obligations, sprang from them; they could give 
them the meaning they chose, for these things derived 
from themselves alone. Not thus does the Piedmontese 
philosopher understand society and its origin. To him, 
society is necessary for the very existence and the full 
development of humanity. It therefore springs from 
man’s nature and is intended by the author of nature. 
Men can determine contingent facts and conditions 
affecting them, delegate their authority to a chosen ruler, 
president or king. But in this they are chosen by God 
Himself as co-partners in His work. They may imagine 
that because they do something in the formation of 
society, in the framing of constitutions and laws, they are 
doing everything. But the social bond and relation, the 
very fundamentals of the social structure they are build- 
ing come from God. He is the source of the authority 
that rules, the fountain-head of law and order that must 
preserve it. Take Him away and the State must crumble 
to pieces. 

These truths were exposed with a cogency of logic 
and a wealth of facts, an eloquence in which there is an 
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echo of Bossuet and Pascal, while his “ Considérations” 
remind us of Burke’s “ Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution.” Both men had caught the “‘ Open Sesame ” of a 
great style. Burke, like De Maistre, was a monarchist, a 
traditionalist, a loyal servant of the king, a believer in 
aristocracy and its privileges, not for the gratification of 
the few, but for the service of the many. Both had seen 
what they deeply reverenced swept away, and felt the 
ground rocking under altar, parliament and throne. The 
great Celtic orator believed, like De Maistre, in a Provi- 
dence governing the world. But the tread of the Franco- 
Sard diplomat was steadier; he had an infallible guide. 
In the “ Considérations,” he lays down as a principle that 
“We are all bound to the throne of the Supreme Being 
by a flexible chain which holds but does not enslave us.” 
In revolutionary periods, the chain and the bond suddenly 
tighten; man’s action is restricted, and the designs of 
Providence manifest themselves more clearly. These 
designs, De Maistre endeavors to discover in the Euro- 
pan upheaval of his time. With his eyes upon France, 
with something of pardonable pride in her history and 
even in her misfortunes, France appears to him the prin- 
cipal instrument of Providence for good in the world; 
by its permission she also is the instrument of its chastise- 
ments. Old French chroniclers wrote at the head of their 
story “ Gesta Dei per Francos.” The “ Deeds of God,” 
but through the Franks, His agents. According to him, 
the title was justified, and for good or for evil France 
has ever been a Providentially chosen instrument. But, 
says De Maistre, France in the eighteenth century, 
unfaithful to her mission, had been driven to a species of 
national apostasy. She had then to be chastised. The 
Red Terror of 1793, Robespierre, Danton, their rivals in 
tyranny, had been but the instruments in God’s hands, 
instruments to punish crime at home and at the same time, 
almost in spite of themselves, the means through which 
France was to be saved from the foreign yoke through 
the fierce spirit of nationalism which they aroused. 
Apologist of France in the “ Considérations,” he is the 
apologist of Providence in the “ Soirées de St. Peters- 
bourg,” eleven dialogues between a count, himself no 
doubt, a knight and a senator, in which he “ justifies the 
ways of God to man.” Here he studied the “ riddle” of 
Divine power and human freedom, the problem of good 
and evil, the mystery of suffering innocence, the horrors 
of war, which he painted in a tableau scarcely surpassed 
by Thucydides, and to which the battle scenes of the 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” of Ibafiez are an 
Arcadian idyl. In this vindication there are paradoxes, 
exaggerations, regrettable lacunae, but it is none the less 
a masterpiece, in which he mercilessly beats down the 
protagonists of infidelity, colossi with feet of clay. And 
having thus studied the relations of Providence to 
humanity, he analyzes in “ The Pope” the relations of 
Christ’s Vicar on earth to the Church of which he is the 
infallible head, to the temporal powers with which he is 
brought into contact, to the civilization and welfare of 
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the nations, and finally to the heretical and schismatical 
bodies which have broken away from his Divinely consti- 
tuted authority. “ The Pope” is an “ Apologia pro Sede 
Petri,” for the doctrinal infallibility of the successor of 
Peter, for his spiritual and temporal power. Going 
straight to the heart of the question, De Maistre appeals 
to the safeguards which men demand to protect them 
against the abuses of sovereign power. Such safeguards, 
he tells us, are not to be found in written charters, consti- 
tutions, in parliaments or senates, but in a power superior 
to all others—independent and impartial, aloof from the 
pettinesses of ephemeral politics and passions, the cham- 
pion of justice, the interpreter of moral law, the guardian 
of revealed truth, the highest tribunal on earth, the 
Supreme Judge between subjects and rulers, between 
peoples and kings. The Papacy is such a power. The 
functions which the author claims for it were already 
exercised, he tells us, in the Middle Ages, whose splendors 
it prepared by rescuing Europe and civilization from 
barbarism. The Papacy alone can save Europe now, De 
Maistre concludes ; the Papacy alone can protect authority 
and rulers against revolt, nations and peoples against 
autocracy and tyranny. 

Such is the bare outline of a masterpiece whose argu- 
ments are admirably suited to our needs. Theologically 
sound with the exception of one proposition, the book is 
not a theological treatise. It is a political, social, histori- 
cal vindication of the Papacy, built on reason, faith and 
facts, tingling especially in the conclusion with a com- 
pelling eloquence. For De Maistre, the Pope is the 
religion of Christ rendered visible in a majestic figure, 
summing up in himself all the prerogatives and the glory, 
the legislative and doctrinal functions, the history and the 
immortal destinies of the Church of which he is the head. 
It is no wonder that after the author has described all 
that the Popes have accomplished for civilization, for the 
sacredness of human life, the dignity of the wife and 
child, the helplessness of the slave, sciences and art, the 
liberties of Italy over whose destinies they so long pre- 
sided, he hails the Church over which they rule, in the 
words Virgil addressed to Mother Italy of old: Salve, 
Magna Parens, Magna Virum: “ Hail, Mighty Mother, 
Queenly Nurse of Heroes and of Men.” Among the 
Church’s loyal sons there is one whose name Catholics in 
these strenuous times gratefully recall, her apologist in 
court dress, Count Joseph de Maistre. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words) 


Corporation Profits 

To the Editor of America: P 

The observations of Mr. T. J. Neacy, in America for July 10, 
may be well founded, but he failed to present his own estimate 
as to profits of capital since 1914. That profits during the past 
six years have been very great, it is not likely Mr. Neacy will 
deny. The only capital-profit is in the extension of capital or 
in the increased value of capital. Industries have been extended 
during war time to the very limit. In other words, capital has 
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profited as much as was possible; and that was because of, rather 
than despite, the taking by the Government of eighty per cent 
of some profits. Of course, capital cannot be taxed except by 
the lessening of capital. When capital is increased, the result 
must be that the tax is passed on to the people. 

The following figures will indicate how greatly capital has 
profited otherwise. Before the war, it was estimated that thé 
capital in this country was valued at $200,000,000,000, at least. 
If the real cost of constructing capital, that is, buildings and 
equipment, has increased as much as ten per cent, and it has 
increased at least that, there has been a ten per cent profit on 
the value of all pre-war capital. That represents a profit of 
$20,000,000,000 to start with. Europe owes our capitalists more 
than $20,000,000,000, and that must represent profit, since there 
is as much capital as before plus the capitalists’ mortgage on 
Europe. Then too, the United States owes our capitalists more 
than $20,000,000,000, which also must represent profit when it is 
realized upon by further extension of capital in this country or 
by investment abroad. 

It is one of the anomalies of present conditions to find new 
manufacturing plants under construction, while at the same time 
people are too poor to rent suitable homes, for this is what the 
shortage of dwellings means. Also, the portions served ‘at 
restaurants are very small, because the people cannot afford to 
eat a square meal; even bread and butter are too expensive for 
our “extravagant” people, and one chain of restaurants is con- 
siderate enough not to force it on them. True, some classes of 
workers have been the recipients of the drippings from the bowl 
of profits, in order to keep them quiet while the bleeding of the 
people is in process. 

Providence. M. P. Connery. 


Evolution in Magazines and Schools 
Tv the Editor of AMERICA: 

In connection with Father Husslein’s remarks on evolution, in 
America for July 10, I should like to call attention to the ap- 
pearance of this doctrine in various places, presented with insis- 
tence to the minds of all classes. Two articles by M. Caullery, 
of the Sorbonne, appeared in the Scientific American for May, 
1920. This distinguished authority on evolution confesses the 
weakness and insufficiency of Lamarckism and Darwinism, and 
states that we are still in the dark as to the essential factors 
in evolution. Evolution he assumes as a fact, but not in any too 
confident language. His own explanation is that parasitism has 
been a considerable modifier in the variations and transforma- 
tions of nature. His most recent experiments have been on 
Xenocoeloma Brumpti, a Crustacean parasite on the annelid, 
Polycirrus. From the articles, one would infer that, instead of 
progressive transformism we have evidence of the retrogression 
to which Dr. Dwight called attention. A theory of retrogres- 
sion may well account for the elimination of species and offer 
some explanation of fossil remains of extinct forms. In this 
case we should expect to find, beginning with the most ancient 
forms, remains in a descending scale. Evolution exponents, how- 
ever, speak to us only of a gradated ascending series. One 
wonders whether a clever retrogressionist might not well assert 
the inversion of this order and claim a downward slide and then 
re-arrange the same “evidence” and show progression. 

M. Caullery admits a striking abundance of adaptation in 
nature, but he is fearful lest this may lead to “ theological illu- 
sions.” Why illusions? Judging from the difference of opinion 
among the foremost advocates of evolution, there is far less diffi- 
culty in the special creation theory and far more proof of a 
Creator in the arguments from design, than in the wanton as- 
sumptions of evolutionists, as regards time, manner and evidence. 
Despite intensive study and extensive literature on evolution, 
there is presented after sixty years little more than fine-spun, 
unsatisfactory theory and disputed facts. 
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From these two articles the evident existence of laws, and 
hence of a Lawgiver, the fixity and necessity of relations between 
host and parasite, the constant specificity of this relationship— 
all these will surely give rise to no theological “ illusions.” But 
diversity in parasitic degradation and most opposite results 
among copepod parasites, while offering an explanation of varia- 
tions, are, on the other hand, far from proving anything like 
continual progressive transformism. Still, M. Caullery says of 
parasitism that “nowhere have we stronger evidence of the 
truth of the theory of evolution.” These articles are enlightening, 
if only to show the marked divergence in theory of prominent 
evolutionists, the rejection in whole or in part of popular doc- 
trines and past authorities; but out of the confusion comes no 
gleam of solid proof for the transformation of species. As for 
the new stronghold there can be concern only for the “ evolu- 
tionary illusioned,’ whereas those who still are satisfied with a 
Creator and special creation may draw from this source further 
proofs of design. 

The discussion of evolutionary theories might not be so dis- 
astrous, for all its showers of cockles and periwinkles, its can- 
nonades of palaeolithic javelins and fragmentary teeth, if the 
doctrine of evolution were fought out between those who can 
judge and discriminate for themselves. Unfortunately, however, 
its main tenet of man’s derivation from something lower is pro- 
posed in the public schools to the minds of immature children, 
who for the most part do not and cannot reason for themselves, 
but take what they are taught on the authority of their teachers. 
Before they can discriminate between fact and theory, between 
proof and the dictum of a teacher, the theory of evolution and 
other doctrines equally dangerous are impressed, perhaps in- 
delibly, on their young minds. The possible consequences of 
such a conviction are too numerous and too disastrous to men- 
tion here. Catholic parents, if forced by circumstances to send 
their children to the public schools, should at a proper age in- 
struct their children on doctrines of this sort. They should take 
care that the prevalence of this doctrine in public schools, libra- 
ries, museums, text-books and newspapers shall not vitiate the 
minds of their children with the idea that they came from beasts, 
lest, later on, they live no better than their supposed progenitors. 

Philadelphia. R. J. McWittams, S. J. 


The Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission League 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest Mr. Floyd Keeler’s article on 
“Missions and the Parochial Schools” in a recent issue of 
America, and I should like to call attention to the Catholic 
Students’ Foreign Mission League, already working, with mag- 
nificent results, among the parochial schools in the archdiocese 
of New York, and now under consideration for introduction 
into several other dioceses. The plan of the Catholic Students’ 
Foreign Mission League, of which I am the director, and the 
Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, assistant-direc- 
tor, was in the hands of the beloved Cardinal of the Missions, 
his Eminence, the late John Cardinal Farley, in March, 1918, 
and was fully approved by him. Later his Grace, Archbishop 
Hayes, who is intensely interested in its progress, added his 
approval. 

This organization gives an actual and visible working formula 
for the mission education of the children of our parochial schools, 
and has been pronounced by the well-known head of a Catholic 
Mission society as “the only plan that has ever reached the 
children, that has really accomplished the one thing it set out 
to do.” Convinced that the greatest source of missionary en- 
thusiasm may be found in the parochial schools, we are training, 
in cooperation with the students of the institutions of higher 
learning, missionary-minded Catholics from their infancy. Twice 
a year the children are visited; membership cards are distrib- 
uted; a mission poster is hung in every classroom, and a ten- 
minute mission talk is given. 
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The faculties and students of the Colleges of Mt. St. Vin- 
cent, New Rochelle, and Manhattanville gave splendid assistance 
to this work from its inception, and last year Fordham, Dun- 
woodie, and Cathedral College took up the introduction of the 
League into the boys’ schools. The schools were districted, so 
that no time might be lost, and from-three to six of our young 
college women were allotted to each, according to the size of the 
school. In distributing the membership cards, on which is a 
blank line left for the entering of the child’s name, particular 
attention was called to the printed prayer, taken from the Mass 
for the propagation of the Faith. This prayer the child is asked 
to say each day for the missions, together with one Our Father, 
one Hail Mary, and the invocation, St. Francis Xavier, pray for 
us. Generally the Sister recites these prayers in unison with the 
class every morning. And once a year, if possible on the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, or within its octave, the pastor 
offers a Mass for the missions and gives a short talk on missions 
to the children. 

Up to the present the ‘schools have been visited three times, 
and received three different posters, and although scarcely a 
year and a half have elapsed since the first visit was made by 
our zealous college promoters, whom we cannot praise too highly, 
the result has been startling. In the first place the novelty of 
the idea appeals at once. The appearance of a lay person, and a 
stranger, is in itself striking and the mission talk makes a great 
impression on young minds. In the second place, the mission 
poster, with its presentation, in colors, of missionary work, and 
its catchy slogan and verse, gives visible evidence of what the 
Catholic missionary is doing. As the work of the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Foreign Mission League is purely educational, no money 
is asked; but the generous spirit of the child is never satisfied 
without sacrifice. 

We have, in this League, an efficient organization and united 
action. Its success has been instantaneous; and we have found 
the priests and Sisters only too anxious to cooperate. The 
League, which has been incorporated under ‘the law of the State 
of New York, is dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus under 
the patronage of the Immaculate Conception and St. Francis 
Xavier. Its motto is “The World for the Sacred Heart; the 
Sacred Heart for the World.” 5 

New York. Joun J. Dunn, 
Diocesan Director Society Propagation of the Faith. 


The Oldest Catholic School for Women 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In recording the details of the commencement exercises at the 
local Ursuline College the New Orleans Picayune recently ob- 
served that they offered a unique contrast io what the first com- 
mencement must have been in 1728. The college, the Picayune 
went on to say, is the oldest institution for the education of women 
in America. This compliment to the New Orleans nuns has since 
been reprinted in most of our Catholic weeklies, although, if 
their editors reflected a moment, they would have remembered 
that it is historically inaccurate. The oldest institution of any 
kind for the education of women in America is the Ursuline 
Convent in Quebec which traces its foundation back to August 
1, 1639 when, “the Teresa of her time,” Marie de 1’ Incarnation 
and her companions landed in Canada from France. The site 
of the present Quebec convent has been occupied by the Ursulines 
since 1642. The first superior of the convent after the British 
occupation was Mother Esther Wheelwright (1703-1778) a New 
England captive rescued in childhood from the Abnaki Indians 
by the Jesuit Father Bigot and brought up by the nuns. Another 
cf these rescued New England captives, and a member of this 
same community was Mother Mary Anne Davis, the first native 
American nun. Born in Salem, Massachusetts, 1680, she was 
taken prisoner by a war party of Abnakis when six  ;ear’s cld, 
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and kept a captive in that tribe until she was rescued in he. 
seventeenth year by Father Rasle, S.J., who placed her as a 
pupil in the Ursuline convent. She entered it as a novice in 
1698. Another notable member of this community was Mother 
Cecelia O’Conway, the first disciple and dear friend of Mother 
Seton and sent by her from Emmitsburg to found the 
first house of the Sisters of Charity in New York (1817). 
Two other Quebec Ursulines were Mary and Abigail Barber, 
daughters of the famous Virgil Horace Barber, who, with his 
wife and five children—four daughters and a son—all became 
religious. 

The first Catholic institution for the education 
started in the United States was that begun, on June 24, 1799, 
at Georgetown, D. C., by Mother Teresa Lalor, founder of that 
Visitation Community. It still continues this work. The first 
pupil was one Anna Smith. The New Orleans Ursuline school, 
it is true, began in 1728, but at that time New Orleans was 
territory belonging to France. It did not come into the United 
States until Jefferson negotiated the historic Louisiana Purchase 
long years after that date. 

The honor of opening the first Catholic college for women in 
the United States, belongs to the Sisters of Charity and the State 
of New Jersey. Their College of St. Elizabeth at Convent 
Station dates from 1899, just a century after the opening of the 
Visitation Academy at Georgetown. Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. followed, with twenty pupils, on Nov. 7, 1900. 


Brooklyn. 2. FP MM, 





of women 


The Carmelite Nuns in New York 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It will undoubtedly be of great interest to large numbers of the 
readers of AMERICA to learn that the Carmelite nuns have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a monastery in New York. Under the pat- 
ronage of his Grace, the Archbishop, and through the generosity 
of a lady, the nuns began their career in the metropolis, at 40 East 
Seventy-sixth St., on the feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. On 
that day, two Masses were offered in their chapel, each attended 
by many friends of the heroic women whose life of prayer and 
penance will do much to further the cause of religion in New 
York. The nuns, five in number, came from the venerable foun- 
dation in Baltimore, which in turn traces its origin to the mon- 
astery erected near Port Tobacco, Charles County, Maryland, on 
October 15, 1790. On July 2, 1790, Fathers Charles Neale and 
Robert Plunkett arrived in New York, accompanied by four 
nuns who had formed part of the Carmelite community at Ant- 
werp, a city in which English speaking Carmelites had settled 
in 1619. At the outbreak of the French Revolution the nuns 
were obliged to flee before the storm, and some of them ulti- 
mately settled in Cornwall, England, while others sought refuge 
in Maryland. In 1831 the nuns moved from Charles County to 
Asquith St., Baltimore, and thence to Caroline and Biddle Sts., 
in 1872. From the Baltimore monastery small bands of women 
have set out, every now and then, to different cities in order to 
start new foundations. Thus a community was started in St. 
Louis in 1863, another in New Orleans in 1878, and so on. At 
present Carmel is represented in many cities and towns of the 
country, including Boston, Brooklyn, of Greater New York, 
Philadelphia, Wheeling, Seattle, Santa Clara, Los Angeles and 
Green Bay, where there is a group of exiled Mexican nuns who 
are starting a new foundation in Buffalo. God is visibly bless- 
ing Carmel for its fidelity to Him, and it is to be hoped that the 
people of New York will take a practical interest in the nuns 
who have come to their great city to pray for them in life and 
death. 


New York. |e ie 2 
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A Black Eye for Bigotry 

HE champions of freedom in education in Michigan 

are to be congratulated. They have conducted the 
fight in defense of their schools and of American princi- 
ples with a skill and courage which deserve and will 
doubtless secure final victory. They are a lesson and an 
inspiration to all who in many different parts of the coun- 
try are waging the same fight against the same un-Ameri- 
can bigots. 

But none know better than these Michigan champions 
that the fight has only begun, not ended. On July 9, the 
attorney-general of the State of Michigan recommended 
that a proposed amendment to the State Constitution be 
dropped from the ballot, and it is now announced that 
the Secretary of State will follow his recommendation. 
This amendment, under plea of “democracy” and 
“ Americanization ” would close every private school in 
the State, and force all parents to send their children to 
the public schools. The attorney-general ruled that the 
State has the right “to regulate private institutions of 
learning and to provide the strictest kind of supervision,” 
but he further held that the American policy was to en- 
courage these schools, and that the State could not sup- 
press them without coming into conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, which 
provides that “ No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.” 

Whatever may be thought of the constitutional basis 
on which the attorney-general rests his decision, there is 
no doubt that the decision itself reflects the time-honored 
American spirit of allowing fathers and mothers to se- 
lect such schools for their children as they deem fit. It 
is now probable that the fight will go on in the courts, 
and friends of freedom all over the country will watch 
the proceedings with interest. What is there taking 
place will, sooner or later, take place in every State of 
the Union. Even if the disgraceful amendment is placed 
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on the ballot, there is little doubt of the final outcome. 
The spirit of Americanism and fair play is still strong 
in Michigan. 

Our prayers go with the Michigan champions of free- 
dom in education, and our genuine admiration. They have 
won the first point in the controversy. They will also 
win the last, for they are intelligent, persevering and fear- 
less. They also have the advantage of fighting on the 
side of justice and truth. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


HE Monroe Doctrine has come in for a good deal of 

publicity since Mr. Wilson decided that the United 
States should enter the League of Nations and the Sen- 
ate decided that it should not. The people so far have 
decided nothing in the matter. But they have heard a 
great deal from partisan lips of the meaning of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. What the Doctrine really contains is a 
declaration to the Powers of Europe to keep hands off 
this hemisphere and the “ Governments who have de- 
clared their independence, and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have on great consideration and on just 
principles acknowledged. We could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them or controll- 
ing im any other manner their destiny by any European 
power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 
(Message of President Monroe to Congress. December 
2, 1823.) 

The whole content of the Monroe Doctrine implies the 
capability of the smaller republics of the West to work 
out their own destiny if unhampered by interference. It 
further implies an obligation on the part of the Great 
Republic of the West to protect them from the Euro- 
pean nations that might cast covetous eyes on their great 
natural resources. It is surely a bill of rights to the 
smaller nations and a bill of obligations to the Big Nation 
to secure these rights. If the Big Nation is negligent in 
the matter it is betraying a sacred, self-assumed trust. If 
the Big Nation becomes a bully instead of a Big Brother 
the Monroe Doctrine becomes a farce instead of a fact, 
and a criminal farce too, stained with the blood of the 
helpless and the weak. 

The report of the Fall Committee only too clearly 
shows that American brotherhood meant injustice for 
the Republic of Mexico. Right-thinking Americans must 
face facts and the facts that have to be faced in Mexico 
since Huerta was allowed to die in neglect under the 
so-called protection of America are facts that lend little 
comfort to Americans who still believe that their Gov- 
ernment stands for the protection of the weak, and the 
suffering who are struggling to lead their own lives south 
of the Rio Grande. The Mexican muddle is more than 
a party crime. It is a national disgrace. 


Now comes the cry of outraged Haiti. After five years 
of American occupation, Herbert Seligmann declares in 
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the Nation that 3,000 innocent men and women have been 
sent to their deaths by American bullets. “ Black men 
and women have been put to torture to make them give 
information ; theft, arson and murder have been commit- 
ted almost with impunity upon the persons and property 
of Haitians by white men wearing the uniform of the 
United States.” The press has been silent or untruthful 
on Haiti as it was silent or untruthful on Mexico. When 
the press spoke, before the Fall Committee took up the 
Mexican problem, it spoke through government organs 
only. And government organs have a strange way of 
handling truth. Nor has the press spoken of the American 
occupation of San Domingo. Yet San Domingo has been 
under military rule for some time. And military rule does 
not foster democracy even if it is American military rule. 

In our days of youth we served notice on Europe that 
we would protect the struggling nations in this hemi- 
sphere from foreign aggression. In this day of our 
strength we are belying our promises and betraying our 
trust. Are we going the way of the strong nations of 
the past who believed that their strength was the norm 
of justice? Are we making the Monroe Doctrine a cloak 
for crime? 


Are Catholics Interested in Education? 


NE glance at the parish schc .s would indicate an 

affirmative answer. Quietly, without the noise and 
tush of a “drive,” but at the cost of much sacrifice, 
Catholics annually provide about $35,000,000 for the sup- 
port of schools which allow that Jesus Christ has inalien- 
able rights over the child. Nor is the parish system the 
end. Every city of any siz as its Catholic high school 
or academy. Nearly every State has at least one Catho- 
lic college or university. We are striving hard to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the blind, and we are be- 
ginning to take a practical interest in the training of 
physically or mentally defective children. It is a glorious 
work for God, for the State, for the individual, a superb 
example of American energy in private enterprise, for 
nowhere does the Catholic school or college ask one penny 
from the public purse. 

Yet there is another side to the picture. More than 
half our children are in non-Catholic schools of ele- 
mentary grade. Until we reverse this shocking condition 
we have no justification for self-congratulation. It means 
that of every five Catholic children, three are receiving 
their training, during the most impressionable period of 
their lives, in schools which either scoff at, or quietly 
ignore all that Catholics hold sacred. And our colleges! 
Are there more Catholic boys and girls in Catholic col- 
leges than in non-Catholic institutions? A complete cen- 
sus would probably startle us. State and city colleges 
and universities can offer tuition at a nominal cost or at 
no cost whatever. The great colleges and universities 
under private control are not much given to free tuition ; 
still, they have scholarships by the dozen where the 
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Catholic college has but one. And, of course, there is 
an element among us that will seek a non-Catholic school 
at all costs. An institution of this kind, filled with boot- 
leggers whose operations culminated in the brutal mur- 
der of one student by another, is also filled with Catholics. 

The unhappy truth seems to be that Catholics are not 
particularly interested in the Catholic high school and. 
college. If they were, Catholics who have wealth would 
select the Catholic college as the object of their benefi- 
cence. Catholic parents would insist that their children 
receive at least a high-school education before “ going to 
work.” But of late, Catholics in great numbers have 
shown an alarming indifference to this necessary training 
for their children. The result will surely be that the place 
of Catholics in the professions will soon be taken by 
non-Catholics, while Catholics will be the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water for a contemptuous commu- 
nity. This thought was strongly expressed by a lawyer 
of experience, the Honorable Alfred J. Talley, in his ad- 
dress to the graduates of Fordham University : 

If our Catholic people have lost ground in this great city in 
the last quarter of a century, if they have ceased to be the mighty 
inf®uence they once were, it is attributable to one cause, and that 
cause, in my opinion, is the neglect to give our boys and girls 
a higher education. 

We have failed to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities that are about us. Our Catholic colleges number their 
students by hundreds where there should be thousands. And 
while endowments that reach into the millions are given to sec- 
ular universities, ours must struggle along upon the totally in- 
adequate fees paid for tuition—so inadequate that the doors 
could not remain open were it not for the fact that our teach- 
ers and professors serve without compensation, and labor only 
for the greater glory of God. 

The result is the dominance in business and in professional 
life of that element which goes in for education wherever it may 
be obtained, while others unwilling to strive and to sacrifice, 
stand by to cavil and complain. The fault is ours. We do not 
insist that our youth remain at school. Children of fifteen or 
sixteen, with the lure of.a few dollars a week in some employ- 
ment, with the desire to substitute nights at inane “ movies” 
for nights of intelligent study, impose upon indulgent and neg- 
lectful parents, give up their education, and go out unformed 
and uninformed, immature, and wholly unable to cope with 
trained minds. 

The result is inevitable. Our people are becoming the em- 
ployees, the clerks, the laborers for hire, while those who have 
taken advantage of opportunities which were equally ours but 
which we passed in scorn are the men who pay the wages. 

This is a strong indictment, but not too strong. We 
have a present opportunity to offer a partial remedy. Dur- 
ing the summer months many of our boys and girls take 
up some form of gainful employment. Too many of 
them, urged on by inclination or by selfish parents who 
sacrifice the future of their children for a present pittance, 
fail to return to school. Let every Catholic, from the 
pastor in the parish to the latest social worker, do his 
best to get these boys and girls back to the classroom in 
September. Unless, as Mr. Talley points out, we are 
willing to become the day-laborers of the future, we must 
educate our children, whatever be the present sacrifice. 



















































































The Imperfection of the Finite 


N artist, we are told, was one day asked by a friend 

te show him the most beautiful of all the pictures 
he had painted. The artist pointed to a piece of canvas 
on which no brush had ever been laid. “ That,” he an- 
swered, “is my best work. I am sorry,” he continued, 
“I cannot show you that picture. I am always trying, 
but it still creeps ahead of me. I have painted it there 
in my mind a thousand times, and some day perhaps I 
shall be able to paint it as I see it.” It was a like thought 
that the Roman orator of old had in mind when he said 
that the paintings and statues we behold are only im- 
perfect representations of a matchless type of perfec- 
tion and excellence that exists in the mind alone. 

The true artist is rarely, if ever, satisfied with his 
work. The ideal he would portray on canvas or paint 
in words is present, indeed, to his mind, most vividly, 
too, at times in all the freshness of a new and glorious 
vision. But as he strives slowly and patiently to convey 
a faithful impression of what he sees and feels, the glory 
of the vision gradually fades, as the gorgeous beauty of 
the butterfly on issuing from the chrysalis soon suffers 
eclipse. Or even granted that the vision remains un- 
dimmed for days and weeks how can he hope for per- 
fect success in his efforts at translation? Let him first 
change the spiritual into the material, then and not 
till then, may he expect matter to reflect adequately 
what is of the spirit. Let him first find a mind that is 
an exact replica of his own, and language that shall sug- 
gest to another all that it suggests to him, then may he 
feel satisfied that he could not have done his work bet- 
ter. Flaubert chafed because he could not find the word 
that would express with precise nicety the thought he 
had conceived; and he is said to have spent hours in its 
quest. It was an idle task. There never was a word 
that could arouse in another’s mind all the associations 
that cluster round the thought as it appears in an artist’s 
mind. 

Execution, in a word, must ever fall short of concep- 
tion. It is the law of art, and the reason, as we have 
remarked, is to be found in the nature of the medium of 
expression the artist must employ: the real cannot ade- 
quately represent the ideal. The light that illuminates 
the scene the peet would describe never shone on sea or 
land. What coiors has the painter on his palette to por- 
tray the bloom on the face of the Divine Infant? Count- 
less harmonies are still lying hushed in the instruments 
that art must use, awaiting the musician whose magic 
touch will break the spell that binds them in their age- 
long slumber ; but how can he hope to find or fashion on 
earth harmonies that shall convey to other ears the 
melodies that deep in his soul are echoing the songs of 
another world? 

If all “the rarities of nature’s truth” were blended 
with a skill that never yet was given to man, the picture 
the artist would strive to portray would still creep ahead 
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of him. On his imagination, as a living canvas, would 
be displayed a painting that would surpass in splendor 
of beauty the world’s new masterpiece. The finite can 
always be perfected. One thing alone is incapable of 
further perfection, the infinite God of creation. 


School Teachers as Federal Employees 
S Archbishop Hayes remarked, discussing the Smith- 
Towner bill, there is no reason whatever to believe 
that Washington can devise a better school program than 
Albany. Our misguided brethren, the Smith-Townerites, 
begin with the assumption, which they have never cared 
to prove, that the establishment of a Federal Department 
of Education will be the cure for all our educational ills. 
Many hard-working and under-paid teachers favor the 
bill because of their belief that as Federal employees they 
will receive higher salaries than as employees of the State 
or city. As has been pointed out more than once in 
America, the “ salary clause” in the bill is a “ joker.” 
The technical requirements of the clause would be met 
by granting the teachers an annual increase of one cent, 
and as the Department will be administered, it is not 
probable that their just claims would prevail over the 
clamors of the builders and the book-agents mentioned 
as beneficiaries in the same clause of the bill. Further, 
as Mr. Charles Whiting Baker remarks in the current 
National Municipal Review, although governmental work 
is wasteful and extravagant, the Government does not 
pay high salaries. “ Uncle Sam pays lower wages and 
salaries than any private employer.” 

The reason why government business is prodigally wasteful 
was well explained by Secretary Franklin Lane in his published 
statement on retiring from office last winter. There is no in- 
telligent planning what to do and what not to do; there is no 
organization and direction to compel cooperation, cut down over- 
head expenses, abolish useless work. 

According to this severe arraignment, Uncle Sam is 
not only a penny-shaving but an incompetent employer. 
Do our teachers want the local schools under the con- 
trol of a red-tape bureaucracy which is prodigally waste- 
ful, penurious in its treatment of employees, and, be- 
cause controlled by grasping, stupid politicians, unable to 
direct intelligently? If they do, they have only to insist 
on the passage of the Smith-Towner bill. It will be a 
costly experiment. It will provide provender for many 
a hungry school politician, but it will not raise teachers’ 
salaries, nor can it do anything but destroy those condi- 
tions under which alone successful teaching is possible. 
For, as anyone acquainted with the history of public edu- 
cation in America knows, the greatest single hindrance 
to progress has always been political “ influence,” appoint- 
ing, promoting and discharging school officials, not so 
much for the good of the school as for the good of the 
“boss.” <A Federal Department of Education with a 
partisan Secretary at its head, necessarily establishes on 
a national scale what States and cities have been seeking 
to destroy, a compact political machine controlling the 
schools. 
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Literature 


BEOWULF, AN HEIRLOOM OF CHARACTER 


thee man who insisted on getting at hand-grip with his foe; 
the man who would go to the bottom of things for the utter 
defeat of wrong; the man whose old age kept the fire au.u de- 
termination of youth, full of the same dauntless self-sacrifice 
in behalf of his folk which he had before shown in- behalf of 
friend or king; this is the figure that looms up in the dawn as 
we search the fields of our literature for the shapes of those 
that hearten us to bear and to dare. 

The World War and the world’s woe that went with it, and 
still walks with us, induced in many minds a sifting of true and 
false, of good and better, as well in literature as in philosophy 
and religion. Not all of us could be actively in the struggle or 
even lend direct aid to the victims. If our tasks lay among books 
we were prone to weigh them more carefully than before. Some- 
what ruthlessly we tossed aside light things, formerly held too 
dear through respect for old associations or an author’s great 
name. Wit and humor, indeed, were needed to lighten dark 
hours, but what pretended to be serious must be worthy and 
real. That was no hour for shams. 

Real heroes so often darkened our doorways that we had no 
patience with counterfeits, even in the mimic world of books. 
Under such testing, the heroes of old romance often proved as 
brittle as the figures in painted windows; their modern adapta- 
tions showed as unreal as the tinted phantoms of such paintings 
on a moonlit floor. But the stark form of the old Scandinavian 
hero who guards the cradle of our language and literature, 
proved neither fragile nor unreal amid all the mists of the 
hoary past hovering round him. Beowulf was not molded in 
plaster of Paris to adorn a lady’s boudoir or to sit by the bust 
of Pallas over some bookworm’s chamber door. 

To most of us, the hero and the poem are but a name, a dim 
memory of high-school or college days, when we conned our 
manuals of the history of English literature with more attention 
to dates and strange names than appreciation of the vital ele- 
ments in the wondrous story of our mother tongue. A few un- 
pronounceable couplets “to illustrate the old Anglo-Saxon allit- 
erative meter,” a rugged translation of these, in what pretended 
to be the original rhythm, the hazy outline of a barbarous story 
about ‘pre-Christian days in the savage North, a modicum of 
impossible superstition involving inhuman monsters, undersea 
demons and dragon-guarded hoards: these made up the sum 
of what we carried to the examination room. Beyond that room, 
little was carried and less remains with us today. A fortunate 
few may have seen a more extended passage. More fortunate, 
but fewer still, were those vouchsafed, by some encouraging 
professor, a glimpse into a translation of the whole poem; but 
the version was prosy and burdened with notes as hateful to 
the young as war is to mothers. 


What a pity that an heirloom cherished by our stalwart fore- 


bears through all the generations of Norman oppression, saved 
as a hallowed thing from the sacking of the monasteries, un- 
earthed in the dawn of the eighteenth century as a “ tractatus 
nobilissimus poetice scriptus,’ should be only the property of 
philological or prosodical dryasdusts, hauled out like a skeleton 
to edify each year’s crop of freshmen and to serve as an awful 
example of the anatomy of ancient versification. 

Yet here is the sole written memorial of the men who bore 
the burden of life in those bleak days when the last wave of far 
northern invasion was sweeping over southern Scandinavia. 
Here is the first great song, brought from overseas by a fugitive 
skald as a rare thing, to which the founders of English monarchy 
lent royal ears; a story chaste enough to edify young monks and 


to be copied by them and kept in their library, withal a tale to 
stir the blood of warrior and hearten them to forlorn hopes, 

Is it not matter for regret that it should be so little known 
and read? Yet we have at least three good versions in prose 
and one in fairly readable verse. Then there is the experiment 
by William Morris, in the original meter; an experiment which, 
in spite of several noble and sonorous passages, must be con- 
fessed a failure. “ Beowulf” has suffered from the passion for 
literalness. It never got such an interpreter as Homer found in 
Chapman or Pope, as Vergil found in Dryden. What cares the 
English reader for a literal translation? He wants an English 
poem in a measure he can enjoyably read. This, Morris might 
have given us in his Volsung meter. This, Noyes or Masefield 
may give us yet. But it has not been done. 

Till it is done, most of us must know only by name the oldest 
of these kingly figures that adorn the gallery of English letters. 
He is more real than Arthur, though not less daring in face of 
unearthly terrors. He foreshadows the sober courage of his- 
toric Alfred. He has the dash and daring of Lancelot without 
his faithlessness to king and friend. He has the hearty comrade- 
ship of Harry the Fifth. Not even Plump Jack could boast 
more gloriously. He moves in a gloom that would befit “the 
melancholy Dane” himself and grapples with monsters that 
might have made the firm nerves of Macbeth tremble. The 
tempting trust of regent, so often a cause of moral ruin from 
his day to ours, he discharges without blame. He comes clean- 
handed and clean-hearted to the throne and rules a willing peo- 
ple for half a century. It is the danger of that people that calls 
him out to bare his snowy locks to the smirching breath of the 
fire-drake. 

The motive of his life is singularly detached and austere. The 
Christian author of our existing manuscript does not represent 
his hero as seeking the gross delights of Valhalla. Nor do we 
meet with the anachronism of a pre-Christian hero sustained by 
Christian hopes and helps. The glamour of romantic love had 
not yet come into a warrior’s life. Chivalry was still unborn. 
The sheer, grim joy of doing a manly deed, the virile motive of 
a thane’s unflinching loyalty to a friend and lord, the gaunt me- 
morial of a mound heaped on a windy headland, that young 
men seeing it, might be nerved to live and die like Beowulf; on 
these supports alone can the hero’s spirit lean. 

We have clasped hands with men who, like Beowulf, had met 
and grappled with Grendel. We have looked into the eyes of 
those who had sought under sea the mother of monsters. We 
have heard the adventurous tales of those who met dragons of 
the air, who had been stifled by the fire-breathing worm. In 
them we have found, blended with a later heritage of faith, of 
chivalry, of humanism, the same sturdy love of a man’s deed and 


of a manly doom. Mark J. McNEAL, S. J. 


THE AIRMEN 
We dare 
Achieve the swift and perilous roads of air. 
The dawn 
Is sprinkled with our rosy coming-on ; 
Our wings are bright 
Upon the flaming edges of the night. 


The rude, unmastered gale 

Shrieks with derision round our pinions frail. 
He will prevail, 

Scorning our rule, and dash us from his height !— 
We soar above the cloud; his envious wail 
Faints in our ear, outspeeded by our flight. 
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Yonder, upon his misty peak, alone 

Sits the old eagle. For a hundred years 

He ruled these barren heavens. Now, more high 
Our roaring squadrons roam the wondering sky. 
The fateful thunder of our wings he hears. 
Like an old monarch, rivaled on his throne, 
His eyes are dim and he desires to die. 


Howls in our ears the unsubstantial air, 

And the wild deeps unto the deeps complain 
That their free fastness hath been forced to bear 
Imperious rovers in their pure domain. 
Unscared, with even keel, we follow free 

All the bright currents of this crystal sea. 
What mariners of old, 

Daring the tides and perils of the deep 

For precious wines or gold, 

Such joy of watery dangers e’er could reap? 
We sail through windy days on slendgr spars 
And glean the golden plunder of the stars. 


In fleets, or flying lone 

Across the gleaming meadows of the sky, 

Kings of a new dominion, all our own, 

Aloof from earth and unto heaven more nigh, 

What heart 

But envies us our pure, aerial part 

In peace and war, above men’s passions high? 

Yea, will not you, 

Seeing our calm and glorious flocks amid the blue, 

Join our bright brotherhood, and dare to fly? 
Epwarp F. Garescu®, S. J. 


REVIEWS 

Father William Doyle, S.J. By Atrrep O’Ranitty, Pro- 
fessor in the National University of Ireland. With IIlustra- 
tions. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

If the subject of this remarkable biography had not been sud- 
denly killed at Ypres, August 16, 1917, Professor O’Rahilly 
could scarcely have had at his disposal the wealth of material 
which gives the book its unique character, namely the chapters 
depicting the depth and beauty of Father Doyle’s interior life. 
For he had left directions that in the event of his death the 
spiritual journals and personal records found in his room should 
be destroyed unread. The chaplain’s relatives and superiors, 
however, decided to let his biographer make whatever use of 
the manuscripts it seemed best, with the result that we now 
have in this volume the authentic ascetical journal of a Jesuit 
priest whose thirst for sanctity and zeal for souls made him 
practise the heroic mortifications and “holy follies” of which 
we read with amazement in the lives of the Saints. 

Born in Dublin County in 1873, “ Willie” Doyle entered the 
Society of Jesus at the age of eighteen. After the Jesuit’s usual 
studies he was ordained priest in 1907, and made his tertianship 
the follawing year. While still a novice he solemnly promised 
Our Lady that he would live a “life of slow martyrdom by 
earnest, hard work and constant self-denial” in order that he 
might be found worthy some day “to die a Jesuit martyr,” a 
resolution he wrote down in his own blood. But it was dur- 
ing his third year of probation that Father Doyle really began 
to live the life of merciless penance and almost incessant prayer 
which he cheerfully led till a German shell sent him to Heaven. 
The “light-book” of the deceased novice which contained 
“resolutions only heroic sanctity could hope to keep” is fa- 
miliar, but here we have written down in detail the holy ex- 
cesses Father Doyle actually practised. On Good Friday, 1913, 
he bound himself by vow, under pain of mortal sin, “to lead 
the life of absolute crucifixion” to which he felt that Our Di- 
Forthwith we find Father Doyle 


vine Saviour was calling him. 
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doing the terrific penances and practising the constant austeri- 
ties which his biographer describes with a vividness that is 
likely to ruffle somewhat the “ general reader’s” calm. “ Last 
night I rose at twelve, tied my arms in the form of a cross and 
remained in the chapel till three a. m.,” is one of the milder 
penances Father Doyle mentions. Like St. Ignatius, he went 
out one freezing night and stood up to his neck in a pond, 
praying for sinners, and many another kind of penance, with 
which hagiographers had made him familiar, it was his joy to 
practise. 

Father Doyle’s addiction to prayer was also extraordinary. 
Even when at the front he kept up his practice of nocturnal 
adoration. He records, for instance, in his spiritual journal 
which no eye but his own,-of course, was expected to see: 
“Last night I prayed in my dug-out at Kemmel from 9 till 
5 (eight hours) most of the time on my knees.” Ejaculatory 
prayer was his favorite devotion: ‘“ The number of aspirations 
which he contrived to fit into one day advanced from 10,000 
to 100,000,” writes Professor O’Rahilly, and that too while 
“engaged in the arduous duties of military chaplain at the 
front.” By “aspirations,” he explains, “ Father Doyle meant 
not so much a form of words as a turning of the mind to God, 
a heart-beat of love, a lightning flash of the soul.” 

But did not the fact that the subject of this biography “ went 
in for holiness,” so intensely, lessen his amiability as a “com- 
munity man” and impair his efficiency as a missioner and chap- 
lain? It seems not. He had a winning, cheerful disposition 
that endeared him to all, he was a prudent confessor, and an 
unwearied soul-hunter, conducted retreats and missions with 
great success and his popularity with the soldiers, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic, is repeatedly demonstrated in this biography. 

The author devotes the latter part of his book to describing 
Father Doyle’s military career. The letters sent by the la- 
mented chaplain to his old father recite once more the horrors 
of Loos, the Somme, Wytschaete and finally of Ypres, the last 
entry in his journal being made on August 11. Five days later 
on returning from attending three men whom he discovered 
dying in a shell-crater, the devoted Jesuit chaplain was killed. 
He was “with his boys” to the last and now “they remember 
him as a saint—they speak his name with tears.” W. D. 





Talks to Nurses. By Henry S. Spacpinc, S. J. New York. 
Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 

An imperative and insistent need in the nursing profession has 
long been a thoroughly Catholic book which should set forth in 
clear language the right and the wrong of the ethical problems 
with which the nurse is constantly beset and on which, at the 
peril of her soul, she must think aright. It is just such a book 
that Father Spalding has written, and it is earnestly to be de- 
sired that it will find its way into the hands of every Catholic 
nurse, and by their kind ministry into the hands of their non- 
Catholic associates. Any nurse who masters its simple princi- 
ples will be relieved of much anxiety, and will have a safe guide 
in her many perplexities. It is written in a direct, concise, simple 
and unmistakable style, it is comprehensive and convincing, it 
is frank and eminently practical, and it is evidently the work of 
one who is thoroughly conversant with the subject. It would 
be well if the book were made the text-book for a prescribed 
course in every Catholic training-school in the country. 

Beginning with the fundamental principles of right and wrong, 
the author explains the ethics of the inviolability of human life, 
with applications to certain practices palliated or sanctioned in 
some medical circles, such as euthanasia, craniotomy and abor- 
tion. There is a good chapter on birth-control, a number of 
kindly warnings on deteriorating influences, and a discussion of 
professional duties. Fifty pages are devoted to forming the 
nurse’s conscience on questions involving moral obligation, of a 
practical nature and not infrequent occurrence, sometimes de- 
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manding immediate action before advice can be asked. .The 
book closes with a historical retrospect which lays stress on the 
Christian spirit which has been the soul of nursing in the past. 
Father Spalding’s book is not the work of a theorist, but the 
fruit of eight years of conferences to nurses. He knows the 
difficulties and needs of the profession. Any one who masters 
his teaching will be safeguarded against the pernicious doc- 
trines taught in other books of the kind, and can start out safely 
and confidently on the accomplishment of what is one of the 
noblest of all occupations. J. H. F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A Good Manual.— A revised edition has appeared of Hotch- 
kiss and Kildare’s “ Handbook of Business English” (Harper, 
$1.40), a little volume that has met with great favor both in the 
office and the classroom. In nine excellent chapters the authors 
have put clearly and succinctly whatever the commercial student 
should know about “ The Substance of Business English,” “ The 
Composition as a Whole,” “ The Paragraph,” “The Sentence,” 
“Words,” “Business Reports,” “Grammar,” “Punctuation and 
Capitals,” and “The Mechanical Display of the Letter.” The 
text-book is rich in examples of correct and incorrect writing, 
a good list of words commonly misused is given, the five c’s: 
“clearness, correctness, conciseness, courtesy and character” 
are emphasized throughout the manual and all the matter is con- 
veniently and attractively arranged. 





Short Stories.— “ Farcical History of Richard Greenow,” the 
opening tale of “Limbo” (Doran, $1.75) the first book of 
Aldous Huxley, a clever young Englishman, is a Freudian story 
of a man with a woman’s soul. He is an internationalist who 
opposes the war, and she a militarist who favors it. The dual 
personality brings its possessor to ruin. There are six shorter 
stories in the volume, all marked by distinction of style, a 
“cheerful pessimism” and an ironical humor but tainted here 
and there by coarseness and immodesty. “Helping Hersey” 
(Doran, $1.90) gives a title to the Baroness von Hutton’s new 
volume of eleven short stories. Hersey is a widow's fair and 
mendacious daughter who has three suitors trailing after her 
and gets the one she deserves. The other stories are also inter- 
esting and well-told. The twenty-four “Great Modern Amer- 
ican Stories” (Boni & Liveright, $2.00) which the late William 
Dean Howells put into his “anthology” of short-stories are 
very well chosen. In an excellent preface he offers convincing 
reasons why he selected each tale, and writes pleasant reminis- 
cences of his long literary career. Among the good stories 
chosen are Hale’s “My Double and How He Undid Me,” 
James’s “A Passionate Pilgrim,” Stockton’s “A Christmas 
Wreck,” Mary Wilkins’ “The Revolt of Mother,” Ade’s “ Effie 
Whittesy,” Cable's “Jean—Ah Poquelin” and Harris’s “Brer 
Rabbit.” 





Midsummer Fiction—‘“ The Book of Susan” (Dutton, $2.00), 
by Lee Wilson Dodd, is a finished novel of a quiet reflective 
sort, with a number of delightful characters, chief of whom is 
Susan. It is with the latter that the story is concerned. Born 
in surroundings not far removed from the slums, and adopted 
into circumstances of wealth and refinement, she grows up a 
complex character, with all the artist’s response to beauty and 
all the child of nature’s shrewd knowledge of life. These ele- 
ments the author has handled with great skill, and out of them 
has built a strange but charming love story, which is well worth 
reading. Mr. Eric Leadbitter, in his “ Rain Before Seven” 
(Jacobs, $2.00) has made a study of a boy, whose incurable 
dreaming lands him in difficulty after difficulty. Just as he is 
about to be submerged by adversity, he is rescued by his sister. 
The story is rather depressing, though well told——‘ Sunny 
Ducrow” (Putnam), by Henry St. John Cooper, is a bright, 
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entertaining story of a cockney girl, diminutive in stature, 
though not in courage, who through sheer will power and with- 
in a few months attains to education, theatrical fame, the di- 
rectorship in a large corporation, and a good man’s love. The 
improbability of the book does not spoil the charm of its sun- 
shine. “Rachel Fitzpatrick” (John Lane), by Lady Poore, 
is a tale of an Irish girl of charming personality, who spends 
two years in England being educated, and manifests some de- 
lightful traits of her own nationality, while learning to admire 
her English cousins. The war clarifies her doubt as to the ro- 
mance that has been smouldering in her heart, and as the book 
closes a happy marriage is imminent. 








Recent Verse—Father James B. Dollard _ enthusiastically 
sings the praises of Canada’s early missionaries and explorers 
in a little book called “The Bells of Old Quebec and Other 
Poems of New France” (Catholic Extension Press, Bond 
Street, Toronto, $0.50) the Jesuit martyrs being the inspira- 
tion of his best lines. Edmund Leamy’s “ Moods and Mem- 
ories” (Devin-Adair, $2.00) are both grave and gay. The 
author’s experiences in the Great War are the themes of his 
most thoughtful verses. He prays, for instance: 

If I should die who have so loved the world 
Of sunshine and of laughter and of song, 


The lovely dreams each new-born day unfurled 
Before that dread hour came and all was wrong. 


If I should die, if I this life should give, 
Lord God in Heaven, let that moment’s pain 
Help win for those dear ones who yet may live 
The world in all its loveliness again. 

“Spires and Poplars” (Yale University Press) is the title 
of Alfred Raymond Bellinger’s addition to “The Yale Series 
of Younger Poets.” He is most successful in a novel thirteen- 
line verse-form with recurring lines—The “new poetry” of 
which Miss Amy Lowell's “Pictures of the Floating World” 
(Macmillan, $1.50) is a voluminous example is less a thing of 
beauty than of vain color, decorative rather than substantive, 
and sensational far more than intellectual. As Johnson said of 
Sheridan’s conversation, it feeds “ you with a continual renova- 
tion of hope, to end in a constant succession of disappoint- 


ment.” 





“A Ballad of Nursery Rhyme.”—Robert Graves, the English 
poet, in “Country Sentiment” (Knopf, $1.25), his new little 
volume, after expressing in one of the poems the hope that 
“sudden justice” will “snap the froward pen” of “old and 
palsied poets” who refine and refine ‘ Till nothing’s left to 
think,” calls down “the gift of heavenly peace” on “ The boy 
Tom, who First made the nursery rhyme,” by 
Carving with a sharp-pointed stone, 
On a broad slab of slate, 

The famous lives of Jumping Joan, 
Dan Fox and Greedy Kate. 

Rhyming of wolves and bears and birds, 
Spain, Scotland, Babylon, 

That sister Kate might learn the words 
To tell to toddling John. 

But Kate who could not stay content 
To learn her lesson pat, 

New beauty to the rough lines lent 
By changing this or that. 

And she herself set fresh things down 
In corners of her slate, 

Of lambs and lanes and London town, 
God’s blessing fall on Kate! 

The baby loved the simple sound 
With jolly glee he shook, 

And soon the lines grew smooth and round 
Like pebbles in Tom’s brook. ‘ 

So these same rhymes shall still be told 
To children yet unborn, 

While false philosophy growing old 
Fades and is killed by scorn. 


’ 



































EDUCATION 


Will a Federal Secretary “Control” Education? 

HE argument drawn from what the old rhetoricians used 
* is popular today and full of pit- 
falls. Scientists, especially the scientists who take for granted 
far more than any theology asks them to accept without strict 
“ John looks like Jim,” 
That 
may pass if one is in a hurry, although it is always quite possible 
that John is really a trained monkey at the Hippodrome; and thus 
the scientists go on postulating a common ancestor for simians 
and men because both have bones. The politicians, too, are taking 
up the argument. Even if public ownership of the railways is 
a success among the simple-minded aborigines of Zululand, it 
does not follow that the same kind of ownership would be best 
or even tolerable, in our own country. “Conditions ” among us 
and among the Zulus are not identical, and “ conditions” vary 
A corkscrew may be a very useful instrument in England, 
in America? 


call “extrinsic relations ’ 


demonstration, are especially fond of it. 


they say, “and Jim is a man, therefore John is a man.” 


cases 
but who wants one now 
Is Jupce Towner Ricut? 
N OW, since I am not an office-holder, I was among the absent 
4 when, under the shadow of the capitol and of his own great 
office, Dr. Claxton called a national gathering of “ citizens” to 
devise ways and means of gilding the pill of Smith-Townerism. 
For many wish I Judge 
Towner, as I am credibly informed by ear-witnesses, drew on 
the argument from extrinsic similarity for all, and occasionally, 
“The charge has been made,” 


reasons | might have been there. 


for more, than it was worth. 
he said in substance, “that a Secretary of Education will mean 
Federal control of education in this country. That is absurd. 
We have a Secretary of Agriculture. Does he control the farms? 
We also have a Secretary of Labor. It would be ridiculous to 
assert that he controls the industries of the country. No. These 
Secretaries simply stimulate, encourage, the various activities 
which properly fall under their Departments. That is all the 
Secretary of Education will do.” I wish that Judge Towner had 
drawn the parallel further, e. g., “ We also have a Postmaster- 
General. Will anyone say that he controls But he 
did not. Possibly he began to realize that there is more sound 
than substance, more claptrap than demonstration, in an argument 


” 


of this kind. 

“ Well,” some one may inquire, “isn’t Judge Towner right? If 
the establishment of places in the Cabinet for agriculture and 
labor has not resulted in Federal control of industry and the 
farm; why should a Department of Education exert anything 
more than an influence, healthful and stimulating, on the local 
schools ? re 

THe PARALLEL OF THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
HAT is a fair question. But it is very easily answered. The 
Departments of Agriculture and of Labor, and the suggested 
Department of Education rest on totally different principles. 

For The Department of Labor does not propose 
to stimulate industry within the States by granting financial aid 
to factories and workshops. The Department of Education does 
propose to grant financial aid to the schools of the respective 
States. The Department of Education will also set certain 
standards and exact the adoption of these standards by the 
States, as a condition of participation in the Federal grants. 
The Department of Labor sets no such standards and, of course, 
has no subsidies of money wherewith to enforce the adoption 
of standards by the States. That is one point of difference, and 
The Department of Education is essentially a 
disbursing agency. The Departments of Labor and Agriculture 
are not. There is another point of difference, also essential. 
Unlike the Departments named, the Department of Education 
is a standardizing agency. 

The Department of Labor does not require merchants and 
manufacturers to submit to the Secretary of Labor a detailed 


instance. 


it is essential. 
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account of what they propose to manufacture, the conditions 
under which it is to be manufactured, preparation and the pay 
of their operatives, and full financial statements, under pain 
of being cut off from participation in a Federal subsidy. If 
the Department required this, it could rightly be said to con- 
trol industry within the States. The proposed Department of 
Education does exact that very report from the State educational 
authorities as an absolute prerequisite to participation in the 
Federal subsidy. Moreover, it requires that report to be filed 
every year, and if what the schools of a given State are doing 
is not approved by the Secretary of Education, the said State is 
stricken from the list of beneficiaries until it comes to a better 
frame of mind, which is the frame of mind of the Secretary 
of Education. Therefore, while the Secretary of Labor cannot 
control the industries of the country, he could do so if he could 
sufficiently subsidize them. The Secretary of Education can 
control the schools of the country, because, under the Smith- 
Towner bill, he can sufficiently subsidize them. “Conduct your 
schools as you wish,” he will say. “ Rather let the dome of yon 
gleaming capitol fall on a delegation of Smith-Townerites than 
that I should interfere with the right of every State to control 
its schools. But if you do not conduct them according to My 
Plans, you will conduct them without aid from My Pocketbook.” 


AND OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Nope the Nathaniel in our midst, the horny-handed farmer, 

as he slowly bumps his homeward way across the lea, in his 
little tin Ford. Suppose the Secretary of Agriculture were to 
say to him: “ Hiram, you may run your farm precisely as you 
wish. That is not your privilege but your right, so long as you 
do not raise grapes for the wicked wine-grower, or corn or rye 
for the elusive moonshiner. But consider, Hiram. If you wish 
a good hunk of the $100,000,000 which the nice kind Demopubli- 
cans have piled up in My Office to stimulate agriculture within 
the States, you must submit your plans to me. In return, I will 
give you not a packet of seeds with the wrong label on it, but 
an approval of your plans, if they suit me, and a voucher on 
the treasury. If they don’t suit me, we may be able to come 
to an agreement, but I hold the purse and am the final judge. 
Besides, you must file a complete report with me every year, 
showing how you have complied with My Orders. If what you 
have done fails to please me, there will be a change or you will 
get no Federal money. You see, Hiram, what the Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidizes the Federal Government controls, whether 
factories or farms or schools.” 

What will Hiram do? To that question there may be many 
answers. But we all know what he must do, if he wants that 
Federal money. 

So too with the Department of Education as established by 
the Smith-Towner bill. Like the farmers of the States, the local 
educational authorities may administer the local schools as they 
wish. The law admits it. But if their wishes run counter to the 
wishes of the Federal Secretary, they will get no Federal money, 
until they submit. The law admits that too. What the Federal 
Government subsidizes, the Federal Government must control. 
Judge Towner is unhappy in his parallel. The Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture do not and cannot control the industrial 
and farming interests of the country because the acts under 
which they were established do not vest in them such control. 
But the act by which it is proposed to create a Department of 
Education does vest that control in the Secretary, and gives it 
sanction by placing the annual appropriation of $100,000,000 at 
his disposal. 

Ess—ENTIALLY A Money DEAL 
INCLINE to the opinion that the financial section of the 
Smith-Towner bill is the milk in the cocoanut and the bug 
under the chip. That section takes dollar signs out of the dic- 
tionary and figures out of the arithmetic, and throws them 
around with an abandon that is alarming. People like you and 
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me who wonder where next month’s rent is coming from, may 
talk in large figures when we tell fairy stories to the children, 
but we don’t wish anyone to take us seriously. Although I 
have no idea of going around to the Smith-Towner house with 
an armful of olive branches, I should have no particular objec- 
tion to the Smith-Towner bill if it did not propose to begin by 
lapping up an annual appropriation of $100,000,000. A Depart- 
ment of Education without any appropriation might not do any 
great good, but it could not do very much harm. And I am 
sure that if the Department had no money wherewith to con- 
trol education (and how is it to “equalize educational oppor- 
tunities” without a strict and fundamental control?) that not 
one of its present vociferous friends would have a good word 
to say for it. I do not except Senator Hoke Smith, nor the 
rhetorical Judge Towner, nor even the utterly ridiculous Dr. 
George D. Strayer, who threw down a gauntlet or something in 
its defense at Salt Lake City the other day. As the editor of 
the New York Sun has said: 

To come upon real intent the Smith-Towner bill must be 
read to section 7, where is found the old familiar juice 
gushing rich, ruby, sparkling—an annual  appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000! <A pretty sum, indeed, for Mr. Secre- 
tary of Education to disburse. (April 16, 1920). 

On the whole the Smith-Towner bill is a money proposition. 
Drop the appropriation clause, and it will not have a friend on 


earth. And to supply their schools with the necessary funds 
do the States need a Federal Department of Education? Not 
at all. Even Judge Towner admits that. On the contrary, a 
Federal Department will clip every dollar the States raise. In- 


stead of devoting every penny in the schools, a large percent- 
age must necessarily be applied to the support of a crowd of 
bureaucratic politicians at Washington calling themselves the 
Department of Education. Pau. L. Brake y, S. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
HEN Tennyson wrote of the “fairy tales of science” he 
did not realize how literally his words were to be taken. 
Yet neither is it right to attribute to science all the fairy 
lore that is current under its name, from sober text-book to 
Reference has already been made in 
AMERICA to the millions on millions of years demanded to 
explain the imaginary evolution of man. The 500,000 years, 
more or less, said by Professor Conklin to have elapsed since 
the days of the “ Walking Ape-man,” Pithecanthropus erec- 
tus, are a mere bagatelle. Yet the reconstruction of this mythi- 
cal creature, from four chance bones that were found at dif- 
ferent intervals of time, and considerable distances apart, in 
a river-bed into which the debris was washed from all the 
wide country about, was a feat of science to be justly com- 
pared with the construction of a Puck or Titania from the 
evidence furnished by the fairy rings. The number of years 
assigned for the age of man upon earth is just as reliable. 
That this is no exaggeration is evident at first sight from the 
enormous difference between the various scientific ventures into 
this field of chronology. That fact alone is sufficient to elimi- 
nate entirely their credibility. 

It is rather refreshing then to turn to Southall’s volume on 
“The Recent Origin of Man.” This, it is true, may now be 
considered somewhat antiquated, since it was written in 1875, 
but then “The Origin of Species” was written about twenty 
years earlier, while the new evidence discovered rather serves 
to confirm still more Southall’s final conclusion in regard to 
man’s recent origin, unless indeed we begin with the precon- 
ception of materialistic evolution. In the latter case, the more 
perfect we find the first specimen of men, and the more com- 
pletely like ourselves in everything except the implements they 
used, since iron was not at once discovered, the farther back 
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we must place their imaginary ancestors. But we are then 
writing fairy lore and should not dignify it by the name of 
science. Most of our supposed scientific literature dealing with 


the origin of man should begin with “Once upon a time.” 
VIEWS OF SOUTHALL AND GUILBERT 


parsers contention that 6,000 or 8,000 years suffice 
for the antiquity of man will’ hardly be scientifically main- 
tained in our day, although this does not necessarily prove 
it to be false. Yet the slightly larger time limit which, in 
conclusion, he allows can be well supported. Paleolithic man, 
he tells us, appears suddenly upon the scene, civilized in Egypt, 
uncivilized in Western Europe, but employing horses, making 
pottery, executing remarkably artistic and life-like drawings. 
To satisfy, ds he believes, all reasonable demands’, the author 
then sets the first appearance of man back “a few thousand 
years ago—ten, if you choose.” 

That 10,000 years are actually sufficient to account for the 
whole history of man, from his first appearance to the present 
day, is a statement which can be supported by the best scien- 
tific evidence, and the highest specialized scientific authority. 

In his article on Biblical chronology in the “ Catholic Ency- 
clopedia,” J. A. Howlett refers to Guibert’s view on this sub- 
ject of the age of man. In his work, “In the Beginning,” the 
latter first alludes to the various opinions expressed upon this 
subject: “Haeckel names more than 100,000 years; Bur- 
meister supposed that Egypt was peopled more than 72,000 years 
ago; Draper attributes to Europe more than 250,000 years; ac- 
cording to M. Joly, certain geologists accord the human race 
100,000 centuries; and G. de Mortillet shows that man’s exis- 
tence reaches to about 240,000 years.” The enormous discrep- 
ancies which we notice between the views of different indi- 
vidual scientists exist perhaps even more pronouncedly be- 
tween different classes of scientists. With all their willingness 
to deal with large figures and throw in a few hundreds of thou- 
sands of years as a mere trifle, geologists are puzzled to keep 
pace with anthropologists, after all the concessions they have 
made to them. Yet after a careful study of these various esti- 
mates, and the reasons or absence of reasons for them, Guibert 
himself comes to the conclusion that evidence 
whatsoever that can compel us to go back farther than 10,000 
years for the beginning of man. 

, THe Most RELIABLE AUTHORITY 


MONG all the “ authorities” 

who deserves to be taken as seriously, when there is ques- 
tion of the antiquity of man, as G. F. Wright, who devoted the 
greater part of half a century to the most intelligent study of 
glacial conditions, by which the age of man can be most ac- 
curately determined. Particular attention was given by him 
to what is perhaps the most perfect of all geological chrono- 
meters, the Niagara gorge, whose geological conditions are 
most uniform, and whose erosions therefore enable us to draw 
the best-founded conclusions as to the first advent of man 
upon this planet. The unreliability of geological time-pieces 
comes from the fact that conditions of today are so vastly 
different from those which existed at other periods that we 
can give absolutely no confidence to the deductions drawn from 
the duration of natural operations in, the present and in the 
past. 

On the evidence afforded him by the Niagara gorge—and 
even this, let us remember, is not infallible—Wright concluded 
that the entire glacial epoch did not exceed 80,000 years, while 
the portion of this epoch during which man existed, he con- 
cludes, “ Cannot be less than 10,000, it need not be more than 
15,000 years; 8,000 years of historic time is ample to account 
for all known facts relating to this development.” Here there- 
fore is the sanest conclusion that science can afford us, drawn 
from the safest of all evidence. 


there is no 
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The expert geologist, Prestwich, limited the glacial period 
to only 25,000 years, while similar deductions were made long 
ago by Dr. Andrews, of whose studies of the raised beaches 
of Lake Michigan J. W. Dawson, former principal of McGill 
University, Montreal, approvingly said: “The deliberate and 
careful observations of Dr. Andrews on the raised beaches of 
Lake Michigan—observations of a much more precise character 
than any which, in so far as I know, have been made of such 
deposits in Europe—enable him to calculate the time which 
elapsed since North America rose out of the waters of the 
glacial period as between 5,500 and 7,500 years.” Other evi- 
dences, Dawson believed, would still reduce much more the 
time of man’s residence in America. 

SANE CONCLUSIONS 

O show on the other hand the absurdities to which conten- 

tions such as those of Professor Penck must lead when he 
extends the possible length of the glacial period to over 500,000 
years, leaving between 250,000 and 500,000 years for the antiquity 
of man in Europe, Sir Bertram Windle, stretching his estimates 
beyond all need in order to satisfy all possible critics, quite ap- 
positely argues: 

It is less than 10,000 years—to follow the generous esti- 
mates which we are using—since the knowledge of metal 
came into existence; less than 4,060 since iron became known. 
Some 6,000 or 8,000 years for the evolution of our present 
complicated civilization, and what of the previous 190,000 
odd years? What was the highly capable Mousterian man 
doing, still more what were the undoubtedly talented Aurig- 


nacians and Solutreans doing, that they made so little pro- 
gress in so vast an extent of time? 


Admitting the existence of backward nations today, who, as 
even Spencer was forced to confess, have fallen from a higher 
estate, history truly fits in badly with the long vistas of time 
by materialistic evolutionists. The vast discrepancies between 
- the various geological computations of the glacial period, running 
from 500,000 or more to 25,000 years, or less, shows how absurd 
it is to speak of scientific certainty in this matter, or, on the 
other hand, to be disturbed by professorial dogmatism upon this 
subject. Professor Driver, in his “ Genesis,” and the renowned 
anthropoligist, M. Abbe Breuil, rest satisfied with an estimate 
of 20,000 years -for the antiquity of man. But the various 
authorities already quoted, and among them G. F. Wright, the 
most worthy of all, require no more than 10,000. We can 
therefore scientifically remain near this figure, unless the neces- 
sity of admitting a greater period of years should actually be 
proved, which is not very likely. A close approximation to it 
best accords with history, with the actually discovered relics of 
man, and well accords with the Holy Scriptures, in which no set 
date is fixed. 

Perhaps the “link” may date back a thousand years, or a few 
thousand even, perhaps it may have been consigned to the earth 
hardly one generation ago or two, like the famous Talgai skull 
whose incalculably remote antiquity was vouched for beyond 
cavil by the undeniable fact of its mineralization, yet which un- 
fortunately was found to have been scarce any older than poor 
Yorick’s skull when knocked about the mazzard by the spade of 
Hamlet’s clowns. JoserpH Huss ein, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Negroes at Their 

Companions’ Canonization 

HE month of canonizations in the present year witnessed 
some extraordinary scenes. None more striking however 
than the presence of two negroes at the solemn ceremony 
that placed the Uganda martyrs in the catalogue of the Saints. 
One of the silent witnesses to the honors of canonization that 
know no color line were two negro companions of the martyrs. 
Both had been condemned to death for the Faith. One, indeed, 
had been placed on the pyre but for some reason became the 
object of executive clemency before the flames settled his 
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fate. Both men were the objects of special attention at the 


ceremony that gave the Church’s honors to their companions. 





Judge Anderson and the 
Department of Justice 
HE recent decision of Judge Anderson dealing with the anti- 
alien activities of the Department of Justice in New 
England contains a scathing indictment of that Department's 
methods of procedure. Of the many aliens swept into the net 
of the Department's agents only four were tried according to the 
due process of law guaranteed by the Constitution. “It is 
not a picture of a sober, dispassionate, due process of law at- 
tempt to ascertain and report the true facts.” If law and 
order have any meaning the rights of the alien must be safe- 
guarded. What of their violation by those whose official duty 
commits them to the cause of justice? 





Spiritual Illiteracy 
in America 
HE Christian Advocate declaring that spiritual illiteracy 
is the forerunner of moral bankruptcy and decay makes 
the following pertinent observation: 


The inquiries of the Interchurch investigators show that 
there are 17,000,000 children and youth of Protestant famil- 
ies in the United States of whom 1,300,000 are not enrolled 
im any Sunday school. In fact the number of non-enrolled 
Protestant children and youth is much larger. The sta- 
tistics show 627,210 in Massachusetts and 551,590 in In- 
diana. In the whole country sixty-nine per cent of the 
children and youth under twenty-five are not receiving any 
religious education, except what their parents give them. 
And how feeble the religious interest of parents who do 
not send their children to Sunday school! We are begin- 
ning to be anxious about the non-English-speaking immi- 
grant. Must we wait until waves of immorality and irre- 
ligion break over us before we are aroused to the way in 
which the religious education of American youth is ne- 
glected? 

The immigrant without knowledge of American ideals and 
ignorant of the language of the country is considered a danger. 
What of the American ignorant of religious ideals on which 
real morality alone can rest? It is the genius of American 
Protestantism to cast longing eyes on benighted Latin Amer- 
ica. Now that the Interchurch movement cannot circle the 
globe it might be well to neglect Latin America and the rest 
of the world and fill the empty pews at home. 





The Apostolic Delegate Commends 
the Austrian Mission 
N appealing to the generosity of Americans the Baroness Elise 
von Rast has recently received the cordial approbation of the 
Apostolic Delegate, his Excellency, the Most Rev. John Bonzano. 
Following close upon the approval of his Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, came the following letter from the Apostolic Delega- 
tion of the United States: 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The Baroness Elise von Rast and the Rev. Father John 
Egger have been authorized by his Eminence, Cardinal_Piffl, 
Archbishop of Vienna, to solicit’ funds in the United States 
for the suffering people of his city. The population of Vienna 
is suffering untold hardships as a result of the war and the 
general disorder that has followed in its train. I should be 
very glad to witness a generous response to the appeal in 
their behalf and to this end I am glad to give a cordial 
recommendation to the efforts of the Baroness and Father 
Egger. Joun Bonzano, ' 

Archbishop of Melitene, 
Apostolic Delegate. 
Those who are interested in suffering Vienna should com- 
municate with the Baroness von Rast, The Kolping House, 165 
East Eighty-eighth street, New York. Of the many worthy 
charities that are calling for Catholic generosity none is more 
worthy than the Austrian mission. 








